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DRIVING HORSES FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS 





The generally accepted idea that any old plug is good 
enough for the farmer, has done sufficient harm and ought to 
be exploded. The best horses are usually sold, and as a conse- 
quence, the average farm animal is an ungainly, unsightly, un- 
profitable creature. But even if good horses are kept, there is 
a great lack of adaptability. The unwieldy Clyde or Shire is 
hitched to the buggy or light wagon and made to do duty asa 
traveler. He usually bears a greater resemblance to an ele- 
phant than a trotter. Not only is he unsightly and awkward, 
but much time is wasted. A good traveler will easily make 
ten miles an hour, while it will take a heavy horse twice that 
time. It is hard on the horse, for he is wholly unfitted for 
that kind of work, which is no disparagement to the heavy 
breeds that are not intended for roadsters. 

Now it is a comparatively easy matter to have one or two 
good roadsters on every farm, especially when horses are so 
cheap. Do not 
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STRENGTHENING THE CONSTITUTION OF THOROUGHBRED SWINE 


The experience of Robert W. Furnas, secretary of the Nebraska board 
of agriculture 


For years I have entertained the thought that largely the 
ills with which the hogs of this day are afflicted are attributa- 
ble to injurious breeding, and I may, with propriety, add 
careless handling; that the arbitrarily breeding to ‘‘fancy 
points’’ has correspondingly bred out the constitution, and 
thus the hog becomes a ready subject for many diseases. In 
this connection, another thought occurred: That if we could 
get back as near the original hog as possible and obtain a dash 
of unpampered blood, it might be well. To this endI pro- 
cured from the Everglades of Florida a pair of pure ‘‘razor- 
backs’’—‘‘elm-peelers’’—‘sunfish’’ specimens. The male I 
first crossed on two Red Duroc sows. The female product of 
this cross I again mixed by using a male Poland China, and 
with the sows of this cross I used a large male Yorkshire. 

The results of 
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attempt to 
have an ex- 
ceedingly light 
animal, but se- 
lect what 
would be 
termed a me- 
dium coac h 
horse. He 
must have 
good action 
and possess the 
bottom or 
stamina for 
which trotters 
are noted. It 
will hardly be 
advisable for 
the average 
farmer to pur- 
chase a blood- 
ed animal, but 
if he has a 
few moderate- 
ly light mares, 
well formed 
and good mov- 
ers, and. will 
breed them to 
a trotting stal- 
lion of good 
bone and quiet 
disposition, he 
will usually be 
satisfied with 
results. The 
light team will 








SOME TYPES OF GOOD ROAD HORSES 


Julia, at the right of the group berewith pictured, is a full-blooded Morgan, seven years old, sired the same herd. 


this experi- 
mentation are 
to me most 
gratifying, 
showing an 
ideal hog 
for ‘‘family 
meat,’’ if I 
may so ex- 
press, and 
equally so for 
healthy, rust- 
ling character- 
istics, and good 
bone support. 
Near neigh- 
bors around 
me have 
‘“‘swine dis- 
eases’ ’--‘‘*chol- 
era.’’ There 
are no indica- 
tions of any 
disease among 
my crosses; a 
few instances 
of disease 
among my 
“improved 
breeds,’’ Po- 
land, Chester 
Whites, Dur- 
ocs, and York- 
shires. They 
all run_pro- 
miscuously, in 


be heavy by St Julian, from whom she takes her name. She traces her pedigree back to the famous Justin Mor- [I aim, how- 
enough to do gan, and is a handsome bright bay. Lester, the white-faced horse in the center of the group, is a dark ever, in *the 


much of the 
work of the 
farm and will not be a luxury, but when put upon the road will 
make a quick trip, greatly to the satisfaction of the owner. 
The light horse will feel no inconvenience, while the heavy 
one would be exhausted. There is as much fitness in using a 
log wagon for a trip to town, as driving an 1800-or 2000- 
pound horse to a buggy or spring wagon. We are fortunate 
enough to be able to illustrate just the type of horse 
here described. There is no reason why any farmer who 
keeps two or more horses may not have one of this kind. 





bay, seven years old, while Allie, on the left, is a pretty seal brown mare of eight summers. Allie exercise of the 
and Julia are driven together as a family team, but Lester is always driven single. 


truism, ‘fan 
ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure,’’ to have 
no disease among my hogs. 

The native Florida hog I find star rustlers, excellent feed- 
ers, prolific, and the sows the best of nursing mothers. These 
characteristics maintain in all the crosses I have. made. The 
original Florida hog does not ‘‘put on fat’’ excessively, as do 
our improved strains; nor do they grow so large, nor mature 
so quickly. The quality of meat, however, is superb, tickling 
the appetite of the most fastidious pork-eating epicures, being 
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490 [2] 
characterized for rich, nutty flavor, with ‘‘streaks of lean and 
streaks of fat.’’ This factor of quality is peculiarly manifest 
in all the crosses I have made. 

After the first cross, these hogs fatten as readily and cheap- 
ly as any other breeds. Experts, from a market standpoint, 
would find them wanting in size of ham, not noticeable in sec- 
ond and third crossing. Size of animal in first cross might be 
objectionable, yet they run up to two hundred and two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds quickly and cheaply. I marketed a first- 
cross barrow at sixteen months old at four hundred and eighty 
pounds on foot. I am abundantly gratified, from a practical 
standpoint, in obtaining a healthy strain of hogs, producing 
healthy, human food. If more cleanliness is observed and care 
exercised in breeding, less iils and losses will attend the swine 
industry of the country. 


FINISHING OFF BEEF CATTLE FOR MARKET 


WILLIAM T. TAYLOR, AN OHIO FEEDER OF LONG EXPERIENCE 








Perhaps on general principles twelve to twenty-four 
months is long enough to keep a bullock profitably. As the 
value of beef cattle of the same quality varies considerably dur- 
ing each year, a well-kept, fleshy, yearling steer or heifer will 
yield a much larger amount of money to the owner at that age, 
than the same would months afterward, with its increased 
growth. Hence the advantage of keeping stock all the time 
in condition, ready to take advantage of these varying circum- 
stances. This cannot be done if we attempt to follow the an- 
cient custom of growing before fattening and finishing our 
cattle for the market. Rich and strong grain need not neces- 
sarily be fed in quantities that would be detrimental to later 
growth, should we decide to carry our cattle beyond the two- 
year limit, and at the same time enough can be fed to have 
them ready and desirable to the slaughterer and perfectly satis- 
factory to the consumer. When the market price and other 
circumstances demand longer feeding, careful and judicious 
precautions in selecting stock will insure a continued growth 
and improvement, to repay all the food and care we bestow, al- 
though we may safely calculate that less gain, as a rule, will 
come as a greater age is attained. But as an offset to this less, 
there is generally a better demand and advanced price for the 
more matured bullock, than there is for one of less age and 
feeding. 

The final effort in fattening for the market need or ought 
not to occupy a great length of time. If the bullock has had 
such attention as to insure the proper and steady development 
we are seeking, and such condition of flesh has been secured 
as to be in fair shape for the butcher at any time, and an ad- 
ditional season of fattening is desired, one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty days is long enough. Give during this time, 
or as soon during this period as we have brought our cattle 
safely to the point, all the grain of any kind that is available 
that they will consume, and pasture or other similar feed with 
the grain. The best plan in my experience, when fall feeding, 
is to place the grain in asuitable position and allow constant 
access to it. This plan requires less labor, and the food is 
then partaken at such times as the appetite demands it, in 
such quantity as nature indicates. Minute details of any par- 
ticular method or fancy scheme of feeding I have purposely 
avoided, for each breeder must supply them by intelligent at- 
tention. Every animal disposed of in a thin-fleshed condition 
is at a loss to the producer, while by well-managed work in 
increasing growth and quality, it would insure a profit. Then 
there will be an evener distribution of fat and a great improve- 
ment in quality. 





THE PROFIT OF LIBERAL FEEDING 


RUSH CHELLIS, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





I don’t believe it pays, under ordinary circumstances, to 
feed excessive quantities of grain to dairy cows. It makes the 
cost of feed enormous and wears the cows out too fast. At 
any rate, I know from experience that a good profit can be 
realized from a dairy without such heavy outlays. Iam con- 
vinced from what experience and observation I have had that 
more farmers fail of realizing a profit from not feeding heavy 
enough rations of coarse fodder, than they do from not feed- 
ing enough grain. Of course the first condition of success in 
the business is the possession of the right sort of cows to begin 
with; though many a farmer has had what was naturally an 
excellent herd of dairy cows without ever finding it out. A 
cow will not do much at butter producing until she has got 


STOCK FEEDING 








‘*filled up.”? However, whether much or little grain be fed, 
the successful dairyman needs to keep in mind these facts— 
namely, that any cow requires a certain amount of food to sug. 
tain herself and keep in fair working condition, and that how. 
ever good a cow she may be, unless she be fed in excess of this 
amount, she can bring very little return to her owner, and 
that all that a good cow digests, in excess of her own needs, 
will be returned in the milk pail) The question then is,—cap 
we realize a good business profit from such dairy cows as are 
within the means of every farmer, after deducting the fy] 
value of the grain, hay, etc, fed to them? I think we can. 

During the year ended Oct 1, I kept five grade Jersey 
cows. The cream went to the cream-gathering creamery, and 
I received during the year an average price of twenty-one 
cents a pound for the butter. The cream from the five cows 
brought $255.37, reckoned on 1252 pounds of butter. Consider. 
ing the four quarts of milk a day—a small estimate—saved out 
for use in the family, as equivalent to one hundred and 
eighty-two and one-half pounds of butter, or, at the above ay- 
erage rate, $38.32 more, I got an average per cow of $58,73 
from two hundred and eighty-seven pounds of butter. Taking 
into consideration four calves raised, and reckoning the skim 
milk fed to the hogs as worth easily $10 per cow, I realized an 
average income of at least $70 per head from the cows, and 
that without the labor of making or marketing the butter. 

During the pasture season, these cows were fed nothing 
but grass, with the exception of some green fodder corn the 
last of the summer. While at the barn they were fed twice 
daily a grain ration of one pint of cottonseed meal and two and 
one-half quarts of an equal mixture by bulk of wheat bran and 
corn-and-cob meal. During a small part of the time, more corn 
meal was substituted for the cottonseed. The rest of ,the feed 
was corn stover and good, bright, early cut clover or mixed 
hay, fed in as large quantities as they would eat up clean, 
three times a day. As tothe yearly cost of such feed, each 
one can reckon for himself, according to prices in his particu- 
lar locality. I consider that it cost between $40 and $50 a 
head, reckoning the pasturing at $10 for the season, hay at 
$10 a ton, and the grain at forty-two cents per week. 

I am confident that I can easily get together a lot of cows 
that will produce better results than these did, for two of the 
five were far from being what they should have been, and I 
have since disposed of them for less than $30 apiece. I am 
well aware, too, that these cows cost more to feed than should 
have been the case, or might have been, had I made the use 
of the corn plant, either as ensilage or fodder corn, that I ought 
to have done. None of these cows were fancy or high-cost 
ones. Ail but one of them, which I raised, were picked up at 
low prices, none of them costing over $45. 





DIGESTIBILITY OF FODDERS 


From recent expetiments, the Illinois experiment station 
concludes as follows: The composition of cowpea ensilage cor- 
responds very closely to that of clover hay, the important dif- 
ference being in the higher percentage of fat found in the 
clover, but the digestibility of the cowpea ensilage 1s so much 
greater that it furnishes an equal amount of fat, and much 
more protein and total energy than the clover hay. Soja bean 
ensilage resembles clover hay both in composition and digesti- 
bility. It furnishes an equal amount of protein, more fat, but 
less total energy than clover hay. 

Both of these leguminous forage plants draw upon the free 
nitrogen of the air in an indirect way for a part of their food 
supply; their composition shows a high percentage of nitro- 
gen and they have great value for improving the soil. 

Corn fodder and corn ensilage have about the same digesti- 
bility for total dry matter and furnish equal amounts of ener- 
gy. The fodder furnishes more digestible carbohydrate ex- 
tract, but the ensilage slightly more of the other nutrients. 

As compared with cowpeas and soja beans, the corn fodder 
and corn ensilage have much higher value for energy or fat 
production, but the cowpea ensilage and the soja bean ensilage 
are more valuable for animal growth or the production of milk. 





Pork at Twe Cents a Pound.—The soft unripened nubbins of 
the corn will fatten a pig more quickly than the quite ripe 
ears will. So to boil the small potatoes with corn ears, and 
feed the thick mush thus resulting, when it is nearly cold, 
will fatten pigs quickly and cheaply. Pork may be made for 
two cents a pound in this way, ater the pigs have run on 4 
clover field.—[H. “tewart. 
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Seed Co, Cape Vincent, N Y. 
like many of our must valuable cultivated vegetables and flow- 
ers. It was discovered by one of the company’s foremen, among 
their white wax beans, some four years ago. 


pods, attracted his attention, so that he carefully marked ,the 
plant and saved the seeds for trial, to ascertain whether they 


would come true 
to their parent. 
This they have 
done in a remark- 
able degree. The 
variety has since 
been grown every 
year. In our own 
grounds it has 
proved very pro- 
ductive. The pods 
were absolutely 
string!ess until the 
beans became large 
enough to shell. 
They are very 
fleshy, tender and 
of excellent qual- 
ity. As a_ shell 
bean, it is on apar 
with the best other 
kinds of white 
beans. It is fully 
two weeks earlier 
than the _ limas. 
Taking all its good 
points into consid- 
eration, we feel 
certain that it will 
prove a_ valuable 
addition to the list 
of garden vege- 
tables. Our en- 
graving is an exact 
photographic rep- 
resentation of a 
living plant reduc- 
ed to one-half of 
its natural size. 
Potato Notes.—In 
tests at one of the 
western experi- 
ment stations to 
determine the ad- 
Visability of plant- 
ing second crop po- 
tatoes, it was 
shown that the 
crop from this seed 
ripened earlier and 
produced a yield 


twelve per cent 
larger than the or- 
dinary seed. Ina 


comparative test of 
whole and cut po- 
tatoes, the whole 
tubers produced 
the largest yield. 


Sowing rye in the fall as a catch crop, using it as a pasture 


A NEW BUSH BEAN 





Among the most interesting novelties grown in our experi- 
mental grounds this season, was the New Wax Lima Bush bean, 
the seed of which was sent us for ‘‘trial only’’ by the Cleveland 


MARKET GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 


COLD FRAMES FOR WINTER GARDENING 


The use of a cold frame adds very materially to the length- 
ening out of the vegetable season, and may be made acontinu- 
Anyone handy with tools can easily 
It had its origin as a ‘‘sport,’’ construct a frame. This should be six feet wide and may be 
of any length desired. For ordinary family use a frame of 
four sashes that is twelve feet in length will be sufficient. Of 


ous source of enjoyment. 
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Its peculiar leaves, course for market gardening purposes the extent is almost un- 
resembling those of Henderson’s lima, and its broad fleshy limited. The best location for such a frame is where there is 





THE WAX LIMA BUSH BEAN 


and northwest winds. 


an eastern or southeastern exposure and shelter from the north 
Common hemlock boards will answer 


for theframe. Be- 
fore placing this in 
position, the soil 
should be dug out 
to the depth of ten 
or twelve inches. 
Then posts are to 
be driven at each 
corner and the 
boards nailed to 
these, so that one- 
half of their width 
is above the level 
of the surface. The 
rear board should 
be two or three 
inches higher than 
the front one, in 
order to give sufii- 
cient slope to the 
sashes. Three feet 
from the end there 
should be a cross- 
piece about two 
inches wide, to 
strengthen the side 
boards and to serve 
as a support for the 
sashes. The space 
from which the soil 
has been dug out 
should now be fill- 
ed in with the best 
and richest garden 
soil obtainable. 
The frame is now 
ready to receive 
cabbage, cauliflow- 
er and lettuce 
plants for early 
spring transplant- 
ing. The usual 
number put under 
one sash is from 
three hundred to 
four hundred. If 
the weather should 
be dry and the sun 
hot at midday, the 
plants may have to 
be shaded, and 
watered once or 
twice. After they 
have once taken 
root, there is very 
little trouble with 
them. The sashes 
should be raised on 
all warm, sunshiny 
days and well cov- 


ered when the weather is cold. Thus treated, lettuce plants 


and turning under in spring, was also tested. It was found will be ready for planting in hotbeds in January or February, 


advisable to plow the crop under before it attained much 


and the cabbage and cauliflower in the open ground as soon as 


growth in the spring. If left until of good size and then turned the season opens. After the plants have been taken out, the 


under, there is a danger of making the subsoil too loose and 


frame may be transformed into a hotbed or it may be used to 


porous for best results, especially during a dry season. This good advantage for transplanting tomatoes, egg plants, pep- 


leads us to suggest that those fortunate enough to have a sur- 


pers, etc, out of a separate hotbed where the plants have been 


plus of second-crop potatoes will doubtless be able to sell them started. The cost of construction is but trifling, and sashes 


at good prices for seed purposes the coming season. 





ready for use can be procured at a small cost. 
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PERMANENCY AND ECONOMY IN ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


P. H. HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY 


While good roads are greatly to be desired, voters should 
carefully consider the cost before authorizing work. In this 
township, there are fifty miles of roads; the usual appropria- 
tion for opening and repairing roads, shoveling snow, etc, is 
$1300, or an average of $26 per mile. Some stretches of road 
average more than $26 per mile, others less. With this small 
outlay, the majority of roads are in much better cundition than 
they were twenty-five years ago. 

Farmers, being the one class of taxpayers who cannot es- 
cape paying the tax for building stone roads, figure as follows: 
One mile of stone road costs about $8000, or a sum equal to the 

To build one mile of stone road would double 
Or, the interest on the cost of one mile of road 
would be, at five per cent, $400. Experts estimate the cost of 
keeping stone roads in repair at $100 per mile. Interest. and 
repairs would thus be $500 per year. Such figures are appall- 
ing to farmers, and they are also confronted with the fact that 
the road bonds of much wealthier counties than the one in 
question do not find ready purchasers. Stone rgads will not be 
built in Hunterdon county for many years to come, if farmers 
can prevent it. 

As stone roads are not probable for years to come, im- 
provement by some cheaper method should be considered. <As 
stated in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of Sept 12, ‘‘this good 
roads problem must be met,’’ and if it can be done without 
bankrupting farmers, all good citizens should bid God-speed to 
the work. One of the greatest obstacles to better roads in 
their present construction is poor drainage. Stone road build- 
ers never neglect the drainage, even though they lay stone 
twelve to fifteen inches deep. Many pieces of spongy roadbed 
may be made solid by proper drainage. After drainage is at- 
tended to by good side ditches, and underdrains where needed, 
the roadbed should be rounded, so that water will not’stand in 
puddles. My experience in mending roads is that on a dirt 
road there should be no mixture of stones with the dirt, as 
such roads are always rough and holes will be gouged out and 
there is danger of breaking wagons, besides the discomfort of 
bouncing as one passes along. It is often the case along 
streams that gravel can be had for the hauling, and acoat of 
this, or shale, on a properly drained road, will make a solid and 
smooth road for several years. Each township should annually 
raise a reasonable sum, besides the regular road tax, for perma- 
nent improvement. There are low places in nearly every dis- 
trict that cannot be properly drained, and such places should 
be stoned so as to make a lasting job, and after the stones are 
well pounded down they should be covered with gravel or 
shale. By some such means, our roads would gradually be- 
come better, without excessive taxation, and the work being 
carried on simultaneously in all parts of the township, the cry 
of taxation without representation would not be heard, as in 
the case of building expensive stone roads, for in the nature of 
things under that system, many men must pay the excessive 
taxes all their days and reap no benefit therefrom. 


assessors’ list. 


the tax rate. 





WINTERING BEES IN THE CELLAR 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON 


At the very best, the confinement of bees in the winter is 
very trying to their health and constitution; for this reason 
they should be left out as late in the fall as there is any hope 
of a fine day during which they can enjoy a flight. On the 
other hand, it 1s better that they are not subjected to any se- 
vere freezes, and that the hives be free from snow or damp- 
ness when they are carried into the cellar. The comfort of 
both the bees and the one who carries them in is greatly in- 
creased if the right kind of a day is chosen for the work. A 

yarm day, or one that is very cold, is not as desirable as one 
moderately cold, and the temperature falling. If the temper- 
ature is falling, the bees are clustering closer and closer, and 
but few of them will leave the cluster. If the distance is 
great it is well to have some kind of a hand barrow to set the 
hives upon, and then a person to take hold of the handles at 
each end, but when the distance is short, there is probably no 
better way than to pick up a hive carefully and carry it into 
the cellar. Some have advised and used a wheelbarrow, but 
this jars and irritates the bees so much, when quietness is 
the thing that is needed, that I cannot recommend its use. 

If the hives have loose bottom boards, don’t bring these 
in; leave the bottom of the hive entirely open, and in stack- 
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ing up the hives put two sticks of wood two inches square yp. 
der each hive, thus leaving a two-inch space between the bot. 
tom of each hive and the top of the lower one. This gives 
abundant ventilation, and allows all dead bees and rubbish to 
drop down away from the cluster. If there is room enough jn 
the cellar, there is still another way in which the hives may be 
stacked up. Set up a row of hives across the cellar bottom, 
putting each hive almost as far from its neighbor as the width 
of a hive. Set the next row on top of this row, letting the 
bottoms of the hives in the upper row come over the openings 
between the hives in the lower row. 

The next row is set on top of the second row, and in a 
similar manner, and so on until all the hives are in, or the 
ceiling is reached. The only objection to this plan is that ip 
sarrying the bees out in the spring any joggling of the hives 
disturbs and arouses all the bees in the whole pile, while with 
the plan of piling up the hives one directly over another, 
with sticks between the hives, the moving of a hive disturbs 
only the bees in that single pile of three or four hives; and by 
the time that this disturbance amounts to very much all of the 
bees in that particular pile have been carried out. 
keepers are very particular to put each hive back upon exactly 
the same stand from which it was taken in the fall. I have 
never done this, and see no necessity for it, but those who do 
must, of course, mark each hive and the stand from which it 
is taken. The object in putting them back upon the same 
stand is that the bees seem to remember—so the advocates of 
the plan say—the old location and go back to it. Be that as 
it may, I have seen no bad results from putting them back in- 
discriminately, but there is some necessity for exercising care 
in the manner of setting them out. 


Some bee- 





The Lombard Plum was named after Daniel Lombard of 
Springfield, Mass, who managed a country store and the post- 
office, and as postmaster received through the mails, from an 
unknown source, a fruit stone. The mysterious stone was 
planted, germinated, waxed strong and thrifty, and in time, as 
its first crop, produced five fine, large plums of arich purple 
hue, as large as a native peach and of delicious flavor. Dan- 
iel’s son, William, now 86 years old, says he remembers well 
the interest the neighbors took in this new variety, which 
they insisted should be called the ‘‘Lombard’’ plum. Later, 
the Massachusetts horticultural society officially christened it 
the ‘‘Lombard,’’ in honor of Mr Lombard, who brought it into 
notice. In the following years, the fruit was freely given to 
everyone visiting Mr Lombard’s garden. Other stones were 
planted and trees were grafted from the original, until the 
Lombard plum became quite abundant in and about Spring- 
field. This was prior to 1832. Downing says: ‘‘The stone is 
said to have been received from Judge Platt of Whitesboro, N 
Y, who raised it fropQ-2d, but it was previously well known 
by the name of Blee —<carlet. Kurick, inhis New Ameri- 
can Orchardist, thi®"'"edition, 1841, mentions the Lombard 
plum (although nothing is said of it in the second edition, 
1835), as exhibited by Samuel Porter, Sept 14, 1839. Also re- 
cords the seed as received by Judge Platt from Amsterdam.”’ 


Care of the Ewes.—The ewes in lamb should be separated 
from the rest of.the flock and put on increased rations. This 
is needed because the ewe has an increased consumption of vi- 
tal force to supply. It is not only an actual increase in weight, 
but the nervous system is to be supported under a serious 
strain, and this calls for a larger expenditure of force than the 
mere increase of flesh or fat will call for. The lamb is fed 
really in the ewe, for itis only on the surplus of the nutri- 
ment required for the mother that the offspring is supported, 
and its growth is provided for. Thys, as soon as any animal 
becomes pregnant, the feeding should be gauged by, not only 
its own necessities, but also, and in addition, by the needs of 
the young creature which is a part of the mother, and depends 
for its support upon the mother’s food. As the ewes are in 
this exacting condition during the hardest season of the year, 
the attention of the shepherd is especially needed just now, 
that due provision may be made for the generous feeding of 
the pregnant ewes. 

Are You Ready for Winter?—Have all of the farm tools pro- 
tected, such as the plow, mowing-machine, harrows, rakes and 
all tools for tilling the soil in the early spring. The house 
should be well protected from frost, so no dampness will occur, 
to damage vegetables, fruit and clothing. Get rid of the extra 
stock and poultry that cannot be wintered to advantage. 
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Stock feeders will enjoy their department in 
this number. Other helps in this important 
hne of winter work will follow. 


ee 


Wasn’t it a ‘‘hummer’’—AMERICAN AGRI- 
cULTURIST’s Thanksgiving number last week! 
And now our Premium List in this issue. 


announcement that 
Lots of good things 
At only 31 per 
the biggest 


Next week an editorial 
will create big interest. 
coming for every future issne. 
year isn’t this weekly magazine 


value out? 
ee 
The pure food question is 


rapidly coming 


to the front. Public sentiment against food 
adulteration is stronger than ever, and there 
is a tendency towards more effective legisla- 
tion against this evil. States where nothing 


has been done in this direction will, many of 
them, make a beginning this winter by spe- 
cial legislation. Other states, like New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Connecticut, ete, which 
have well-established inspection of food prod- 


ucts, are disposed to make that service still 
more effective. There isa strong sentiment 
against this meanest of all frauds. 
——E 
‘*Buneco steerers’’ are abroad in the land. 
The scheme they are working now is to visit 
prominent farmers, representing themselves 


to be an editorial representative of AMERICAN 
AGricuLttuRIsTt. They talk a little about 
crops, distances to various points, etc, and 
casually inquire about the value of different 
farms in the neighborhood, what certain 
farmers are worth, condition of the local 
banks, ete. Their idea is to get posted as to 


EDITORIAL 


the financial standing of well-to-do farmers, 
and then through their confederates they 
later attempt some ‘‘gold-brick’’ swindle or 


farm-buying fraud. The upshot of the mat- 
ter is, that if successful in the trick, tle 
scoundrels get the farmers’ money and _ skip. 


This thing ought to be stopped. It is a sin 


for these people to appear under such _ pre- 
tenses. It is needless to say that any of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S editorial repre- 


sentatives are either locally well known or 
have their credentials with them. 
EE - 


Public Extrayagance and Taxation. 


Two startling facts are 
evefyone by the exhibit on 
last issue: 

1. The immense increase in state 
gance and 

2. Injustice of present methods of taxation. 

From these two points, there is no appeal. 
Upon these, all parties and nearly all indi- 
viduals agree. The necessity of reform is ap- 
parent. It is a work for the legislature of each 
state. But each legislature will economize in 
its expenditures and rectify injustice in taxa- 
tion only so far as the people in each state 
demand. 

It is not the farmers’ province to go through 
the books of the state and pick out the items 
of expenditure that ought to be curtailed. It 
is difficult for even an expert to do this. It is 
sufficient, however, for us to show that in a 
general way, extravagance on the part of our 
legislatures is running away with the peo- 
ple’s means, and especially the farmers’ abili- 
ty to pay taxes. Itis for each member of 
the legislature to vie with his fellows in 
trimming and cutting down every possible 
item of expense, and also to co-operate to- 
ward wise and just reform in taxation. 

Farmers are more vitally interested in this 
reform than almost any other body of people, 
hecause akout everything they own and also 
much that they owe, they have to pay taxes 
on, while those in other vocations escape tax- 
ation to a greater extent. Thus state extrav- 


brought home to 
Page 464 of our 


extrava- 






agance bears doubly upon farmers. The farm- 
er therefore is the man to inaugurate a sharp- 
ly defined change. Hecan do it too. Let 


every grange, farmers’ ciub, alliance and oth- 


er agricultural organizations tackle the work 
in earnest, and let every farmer call upon 


or write to his senator and (agent in 
the state legislature. In this way, the public 
demand will become irresistible. But if farm- 


ers will not act on these suggestions, if they 
won't even write a Jetter ortwo to the men 
they have elected to legislate for them, then 
nothing will be done, for men in office are 


usually not anxious to reduce their own pay 
or other perquisites, nor to economize in other 
directions. 

We advocate no ‘‘penny wise and pound 
fooiish’’ policy—no economy that would be 
more costly than the expenditure it curtails, 
no turning back the wheels of progress. But 
let us each and all, individual, corporation 
and public, progress with prudence. 

Farmers can bring this about in each of the 
if they set out to. 

a ae 

New proofs are multiplying that the farmer's 
are “in credit,’ financially speaking, as cham- 
pioned by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in our 
editorial Oct 24. Thatarticle is heing used 
by financial institutions and agents to edu- 
eate their customers to renewed favor toward 
farm loans. The Middlesex Banking Co of 


states, 


Middletown, Ct, after quoting our editorial, 
adds: ‘‘ As a proof of these statements, this 
company has collected in three years past 
about $4,000,000, prinsipal and interest, from 
western and southwestern farmers.’’ Similar 
reports are being made by other investing 
agencies. An English concern has recently 


published its balance sheet showing the ad- 
mirable character of farm loans in the north- 
west. A Massachusetts mortgage company, 
which has to undergo a strict examination by 
the ofticials of that state each year before it 
is allowed to continue business, makes an 
equally fine exhibit. These things, together 
with advancing prices for farm products, are 
sound factors in restoring the farmers’ credit, 
of which they should never have been for an 
instant deprived. It is now generally under- 
stood among farmers that the financial agen- 
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cies like those quoted get their money to 
loan on farm security, not from wealthy capi- 
talists, but mainly from savings banks, from 
persons of moderate means who have saved 
a little by thrift,and also from the trust funds 
of widows, orphans, life insurance companies 
and similar fiduciary institutions. What they 
seek is absoiute se¢urity for the principal at 


moderate interest. The trouble in former 
years has been that local agents, ‘‘or mort- 
gage sharks’’ as we call them, pushed loans 


at high rates onto farmers who might better 
have done without the money, who certainly 
couldn’t long pay excessive rates, and who in 
many cases were located in regions where ag- 
riculture was yet experimental. These mort- 
gage sharks robbed both the eastern investor 
and the western borrower, and when the bub- 
ble burst and they could no longer squeeze 
money out of both ends of the business, these 
adventurers became calamity shouters. This 
gang is about the worst type that ever in- 
fested the country, and has done incalculable 
injury to borrowers and lenders and to the 
numerous honorable concerns engaged in serv- 
ing those who want money and those who 
want to invest their savings. 





A business hint to farmers’ institutes, agri- 
cultural societies, conventions, granges and 
similar organizations: Give less attention to 
production and more to selling farm products. 
Nine-tenths of your meetings are taken up 
with papers and discussions about how to pro- 
duce. But the average farmer already pro- 
duces more than he can sell to advantage. 
What he wants is to work out some better 
method of marketing. ‘This is the vital prob- 
lem that comes right home to every farmer in 
the land, whatever his specialty. Give it at 
least half the time at your meetings and con- 
ventions. Farmers will quickly respond with 
more interest, a large’ attendance and a new 
courage and hope in their business. Slow but 
sure progress along this line will put more 
money into farmers’ pockets than any amount 
of empty talk on politics and speculation upon 
visionary schemes. Let’s get right down to 
business this winter. 


Higher wheat prices have held nearly 
three months, despite the reactions from time 
to time for which all should be prepared. The 
legitimate position,as reviewed by us last week 
is one of strength and encouragement. This 
is as it should be, yet it is well to remember 
that prices have already scored an advance 
of about 50 %. Furthermore, that their main- 
tenance at something like the present or pos- 
sibly higher level,to be secured by intelligent 
marketing on the part of both first and sec- 
ond hands, will greatly conserve the interest 
of agriculture, sympathetically helping all 
other farm produce as well. A_ healthy 
though slow advance is better all around than 
ephemeral spurts. Study carefully each week 
our market reports and department of com- 
mercial agriculture; thus fortified with a 
broad knowledge of the situation, you can the 
more profitably use your best judgment in 
selling farm crops. 





ae 

Words of praise from our discriminating 
readers are always encouraging and gladly 
received, but our space is too crowded with 
news, helps and hints to publish such let- 
ters. It is easy for every one to show their 
appreciation of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
efforts by sending us one or more new sub- 
scribers. The more that is done for us in this 
way and the larger our prosperity, the more 
can AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST do for the 
guod people in the rural homesteads of 
America. 





Do farmers realize what is meant by the 
fact that Russia’s exports of cereals for the 
first two-thirds of this year are 50,000,000 
bushels less than for same time last season? 
This supply must come from other countries, 
but this year what nation has an extra surplus 
for export, except the United States? There 
is no getting away from the old law of sup- 
ply and demand, however much it may be in- 
fluenced or interfered with. 


ae SESS EE 

Agricultural credit banks, such as were 
described on this page last week,.are needed 
in lots of our farming communities. We shall 
have more to say along this line later. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


.A Plea for Old-Fashioned Flowers. 


There are fashions in flowers as well as else- 
where, and though one may despise the mere 
taking up of certain flowers because it is ‘‘the 
thing,’’ there is still some satisfaction in find- 
ing one’s old-time favorites,neglected in these 
later days, being brought to the front and 
given the appreciation that they honestly de- 
serve, because what starts in a whim of fashe 
ion may end in the genuine love for the old- 
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BUNCH OF SINGLE HOLLYHOCK. 


fashioned blossoms, and their continued cule 
tivation long after ‘‘the fashion’’ has bestow- 
ed its attention upon some other fad. Some 
of the old-time favorite flowers have come 
back to popularity, I hope to stay. Among 
them all there are none capable of giving 
more real satisfaction that the single holly- 
hock that used to grow against the garden 
wall or fence by the side of grandmother’s 
house. The seedsmen have had a craze for 
making single flowers double, and for me, at 
least, they have very nearly ruined some of 
the old-time beautiful blossoms. They have 
doubled the beautiful blossoms of the single 
hollyhock and made a peony of it, much to 
my distress. This isa kind of improvement 
that hasn’t at all improved, and it is time to 
call a halt to this tampering with our single 
flowers. Many single blossoms are much 
more attractive than they could possibly be 
doubled, and it is a crime against flower lovers 
to deprive us of the single blooms. Give us 
the old-time favorites and give them to us 
unchanged from their old-time form and col- 
or. Particularly is this to be insisted on in 
the case of the old-time single hollyhock, for 
its beauty was of a sort to make its disap- 
pearance little short of a calamity. 


Artistic Plant Boxes of Wood. 


Reasons of economy or convenience some- 
times call for wooden boxes to house a part 
of one’s plants, particularly the large ones. 
When this is the case it is as well to have 
artistic boxes as rough ill-shaped affairs. The 


accompanying designs show a couple of boxes 
that are not difficult to construct, and that 
present, when embodied in wood, a ve at- 
tractive appearance. The sides of these boxes 
are finished without ornament, though there 
is here presented excellent opportunity for 
wood carving, or for pyrograpny—the etching 
of designs on wood with a red-hot point of 
iron. The wood used is preferably red oak, fin- 
ished smoothly and dressed with a wood filler. 
Raw oil should then be thoroughly rubbed 
into the grain of the wood. Oak finished in 
this way has a wonderfully rich appearance, 
and well withstands moisture, though all nice 
wooden plant boxes ought to be protected 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


from the moist earth within by a light linin 

of zine or galvanized iron. This lining. neec 

not conform to the inside shape of the box if 
that be irregular, but may simply be rectan- 
,gular, fitting snugly only at the top. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


The Tree Shark. 
E. G. FULLER, WISCONSIN. 





Look out for him! He is usually a smooth- 
tongued, oily sort of a chap and the smoother 
he is, the more, dangerous. He asks big prices 
for stock, because he says his company sells 
only the very best stock. But as a matter of 
fact he buys his stock wherever he can get 
it the cheapest, labels it to suit himself, 
and the farmer finds he has a lot of third-rate 
trees on hand and kis fancy-priced varieties 
grow up into something—the Lord only knows 
what. A dozen years ago, when the Tetofsky 
apple was new, my father bought four trees 
from one of these sharks, at 75c each. Two 
of them lived. One was a little hard, green, 
sour apple-probably only a seedling. The 
other has grown nicely, isa fine large tree; 
but has never even blossomed. 

I know acouple of men from Wisconsin, 
who have been operating in Illinois this sum- 
mer. They sell at big prices and have halfa 
dozen salesmen who get 25 %. They buy the 
cheapest trees they can get from eastern nur- 
series. They sell fancy pot-grown strawber- 
ries at $3 per 100. They go into someone’s 
garden, and for a few cents buy all the plants 
they want, lubel them to suit their order and 
deliver them; the same way with raspberries, 
etc, which they sell at $1.50 to $2 per doz. 

There is no use buying stock from these 
sharks. Tell them you don’t want anything 
and if they don’t make tlemselves scarce, 
start a boct and shoe factory under their coat 
tails. Order all the trees you want from some 
nurseryman whom you know. If you don’t 
know any, find someone near home. There 
are plenty of nurserymen in all parts of the 
country, without buying from a distant state, 
or from some one you never heard of_ before, 
and from whom you are pretty sure not to 


AN ARTISTIC PLANT BOX. 


hear again. Don’t pay over 20 to 25c for apple 
trees, 25 to 35c for cherries, $1 to $1.50 per 100 
for raspberries, blackcaps and blackberries, 
$2 to $4 per 1000 for strawberries. 

Get your nurseryman to recommend varie- 
ties. He knows best what will succeed in 
your locality. He is striving to biild up a 
trade and will endeavor to please you. This 
is all good advice. Hundreds will read it. 
But few will profit by 1t. You’ll let the next 
shark come along and ‘‘pull your leg’’ just 
the same. Then, when your worthless, high- 
priced stock grows up, or dies, you’ll say, 
‘Blame it, why didn’t I know enough to take 


9? 


the advice of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST? 
The Farmers’ Fruit Garden, 


Not one farm in ten produces a good va- 
riety of large and small fruits for family use. 
Fruit specialists of course have all kinds 
for both market and home use, but it is as- 
tonishing how few of our average farms are 
gee | equipped. Next toa vegetable gar- 

en, nothing so adds to the healthfulness, 
attractiveness and economy of life on the 
farm as a generous supply of fruits of all 
kinds. The trouble is that most of us neglect 
this matter until too late in the spring to order 
stock for planting. Ifthe work of selection 
is begun now, and stock ordered in January 
for early delivery, there will be no trouble 
on this score. We invite brief lists from grow- 
ers of fruits they have found best for this pur- 
pose, and to start the matter, we print here- 
with an excellent selection made by Mr N, 
Ohmer, the celebrated Ohio horticulturist: 

Apples—Yellow Transparent, Maiden Blush, 
Grimes Golden, Baldwin, Stark, Northern 
Spy, Ben Davis, Early Harvest, Wealthy. 
Pears—Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Kieffer, Duchess, Lawrence, Vicar. 
Cherries—Early Richmond, Montmorency 
and Dye House for sour, with Windsor and 
Ida for sweet. Plums—Lombard, Bradshaw, 


Murdy, Burbank, Abundance. Peaches—Ra 
ly Rivers, Lady Ingold, Elberta, Diamond, 
Dean’s Red, Mountain, Wheatland. Quinces 
— Orange, Champion, Kay’s Mainmoth. 
Meech’s Prolitic. ’ 

Straw berries—Crescent, Warfield, Haverlang 
Buback, Greenville, Beder Wood. Raspberries 
—Eureka, Palmer, Gregg, Jolnson Sween 
Cuthbert, Turner, Marlboro. Blackberries— 
Olmer, Snyder, ‘Taylor, El Dorado. Currants 
—Fays, Cherrry, Red Dutch, White Duteh 
Gooseberries—Downing, Houghton, Indus. 
try, Crown Bob, Whitesmith. The latter three 
are foreign varieties; large, productive, lig. 
ble to mildew, but this can be prevented by 
spraying with bordeaux mixture. Grapes— 
Concord, Worden, Delaware, Woodruff (red) 
Pocklington, Niagara. , 


catenins 

Waxed Cloth for Budding.—The best method 
of waxing cloth, especially for budding citrus 
trees, is to melt bees’ wax in a stove kettle 
and when hot put in a cheap quality of cotton 
cloth which has been folded to a convenient 
size. Two or three yards of cloth may be 
folded in one piece for waxing. Press’ the 
cloth down into the wax until thoroughly sat- 
urated, then take it from the kettle and press 
between two boards to remove the surplus 
wax. Unfold the cloth while still warm and 
allow it to cool, then tear it in strips about 
eight inches wide. The strips for budding, 
which are one-half inch wide and eight inches 
long, are torn from the ends of these pieces, 
oo waxed in this way will uot become 
hard and are ready for use at any time. They 
fit closely over the bud and form a covering 
which is practically water-proof.—[S. B, 
Merryman, Florida. 


In Selecting Apple Trees, choose very few 
for early and fall fruit, with the main crop 
for winter. Among the winter sorts the 
Baldwin stands with apples where the Con- 
cord doves with grapes in sections that are 
adapted toit. It is fine flavored, tender 
and juicy and agood keeper. The tree is a 
very healthy, vigerous grower and a late 
bloomer. On account of this last habit, it 
sometimes escapes injury from late spring 
frosts and will be loaded with beautifui fruit 
while all the other trees have none on. Too 
much cure and inquiry cannot be taken in 
selecting varieties for an orchard. Now is 
the time to attend to this. 


Apples in Wisconsin—It is safe to say that 
since ’89, which is as long as I have been per- 
sonally interested in Wis apples, we have had 
no crop that compared with the present in 
abundance and quality.—[Prof E. S. Goff, 
Horticulturist, University of Wisconsin. 





A Mark of Progress. 


Agriculture in the public schools! . A de- 
mand for it is becoming strong. It was voic- 
ed by the national grange last week and will 
be urged hy this powerful organization in 
many states. A fine paper on the subject by 
Ethan Brooks was favorably received at the 
farmers’ congress. In New Jersey, the board 
of education has already taken up the mat- 
ter, while in Connecticut it is being carefully 
considered. The inception of the movement, 
in every case, comes from the farmers them- 
selves. They realize that the tendency of 
our schools is too much away from the soil 
and the shop—too much toward the profes- 
sions and vocations in which ‘‘good clothes 
and soft hands’’ are looked to, rather than 
brain, brawn and character. Our farmers 
want an influence at work in the public 
schools to counteract this tendency. They 
seek for the same effect in rural schools that 
the most advanced educators are striving to 
obtain in city schools by manual training. 
All tbis is only another instance of the farm- 
er’s grasp of affairs and of his ability to in- 
telligently grapple with the deepest problems 
of our increasingly complex civilization. It 
is neither possible nor desirable to make an 
agricultural college out of each public school, 
but it is feasible toinfuse a new spirit into 
rural education, to impart to the young mind 
a conception of the natural sciences in this 
wonderful world about us, to suggest the ap- 
—— of those principles in the work of 

ousehold and farm, to firmly ground the 
rising generation in the vital truth that the 
dignity and prosperity of labor and of agricul- 
ture are the foundation of our free institu- 
tions. 


Free Chicory—The unground root, duty free, 
comes into this country at the rate of 450 tons 
per month, although the business has been 
recently falling off, perhaps temporarily. 
Amount paid out for this root, which can be 


-easily grown in our own western country,over 


$100,000 in nine months. 
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Where Is Weyler? 


The scene seems to shift every day in Cuba, 
and reports 24 hours old may be stale news. 
We know that Gen Weyler decided at last to 
leave Havana and take the field in pursuit of 
Maceo, who was in Pinar del Rio. While he 
and Maceo were playing hide and seek in 
the westernmost province, Gomez was sup- 

osed to be in Puerto Principe, cut off from 
the scene of conflict by the trocha or lhne of 
fortifications which Weyler built across the 
island from north to south. 

The usual conflicting reports are rife, that 
Weyler has killed a lot of Maceo’s men; that 
Weyler has failed and will return to Havana 
provided Gomez does not get there first and 
grind him against Maceo as between the up- 
per and nether millstone. In either event 
Spain is playing a losing game ; this grows 
plainer every day. Spanish patriotism shows 
ina new light, however, in the news that 
the popular loan in Spain,of about $50,000,000, 
was largely over-subsceribed.” 

Sympathy for the Cubansisas lively as ever 
in the United States, and the question of rec- 
ognizing them as belligerents 1s sure to come 
before congress in December. The Alabama 
legislature begins the movement by a memo- 
rial to congress praying for intervention by 
the United States government. 


SS 


Startling Revelations in Europe. 

The German people, as well as the entire 
world, were astounded to learn the other day 
from Prince Bismarck’s newspaper organ that 
while Germany was a partner with Austria 
and Italy, in the triple alliance, she had at 
the same time a secret treaty with Russia. 
Bismarck even asserted that there was a plan 
whereby Russia was going to invade Austria, 
Germany to remain neutral. The triple al- 
liance had been formed in 1882, and this aw- 
ful treachery of a secret ‘‘deal’’ with Russia 
was committed by Bismarck two years later. 
The Russian alliance |. terminated in 1890, 
when Bismarck was retired by the young 
eniperor. 

What may have been the old statesman’s 
motive in betraying this momentous secret 
just now isa puzzle. Were he not so far- 
sighted, his every move and word having an 
ulterior purpose, we might conclude at once 
that he was merely revenging himself for the 
snubs he has received in his old age. But 
his life work has been to bring about German 
unity, by means fair or foui, and the hint is 
throwu out that hesmay be in league with the 
young emperor to join Germany with Rassia 
and France azainst British aggrandizement 
in Asia and Africa. Certainly tie has always 
believed in keeping on good terms with the 
czar, Who just now is ‘‘hand and glove’’ 
with France. Anyhow the situation is im- 
mensely interesting and will bear close watch- 
ing. 

One great lesson should be learned from 
this sensational story, namely, that diploma- 
cy is but trickery, and each nation had better 
depend on its own navy and its own resources 
in case of trouble. 

_ a 

Religious Matters.—Evangelist Moody is 
drawing tremendous crowds in New York 
city, ana many people are rising for prayers. 
Eighteen thousand people heard him the 
other day, in different halls, and it 1s said 
that still more were turned away. 

Scme interesting papers were read at the 
American congress of liberal religions in In- 
dianapolis. It is proposed to hold the next 
congress during the ‘Tennessee centennial ex- 
position at Nashville. 

President Cleveland offended a Jewish rab- 
bi of Cleveland, O, by mentioning Jesus 
Christ in his Thanksgiving proclamation. 

A result of the parliament of religions held 
at the World’s fair is the newly organized 
national council of Jewish women, which 
has representatives all over the country. So- 
cial reform and the spread of Judaism are 
among the objects in view. 

The terms of the settlement of the conflict 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
in Manitoba over the teaching of religion in 
the public schools, are substantially as fol- 
lows: Religious teaching shall be conducted 
in a public school where a majority of the 
trustees authorize it ora certain number of 
parents petition for it. A Roman Catholic 
teacher is to be employed in a school having 
a certain number of Roman Catholic chil- 
dren, if the parents of these children so _peti- 
tion. In scheols where there is not room to 
separate Catholic and Protestant children 
during the daily half-hour of Catholic instruc- 
tion, the Catholic teaching shall be given 
half of the month and Protestant the other 
half. This arrangement is a concession on 








the part of the Protestants, who are largely in 
the majority in Manitoba. 

The appointment of Rev Thomas J. Conaty 
of Worcester, Mass, as rector of the Cathvlic 
university at Washington, D C. is a triumph 
of the conservatives. Rev Dr Keane was de- 
posed because tvo liberal and too thoroughly 
American. Dr Conaty is an able man, popu- 
lar in his own city, and conservative. 





At Washington.—The house of representa- 
tives of the 55th congress will probably have 
a majority of 47 for gold, the figures being as 
follows: 205 republicaus, 137 democrats, 15 
populists. Five republicans are said to favor 
free silver,—Messrs Hilborn of California, 
Broderick and Curtis of Kansas, Linney of 
North Carolina and Beach of Ohio. Two 
democrats, Messrs McAleer of Pennsylvania 
and Filliot of South Carolina, are gold men. 

Secretary Morton has turned $2,000,000 un- 
expended appropriation back into the treas- 
ury. 

The new senator from Georgia will be Hon 
A. G. Clay, who has been speaker of the 
house and president of the senate in his own 
State. 

The indications point to a senate composed 
of 43 republicans, 51 democrats, 4 anti-silver 
democrats and 12 free silver republicans and 
populists. On currency questions the vote of 
the gold democrats combined with that of the 
republicans, on this basis, would give a ma- 
jority. 





The Railroads.—The Seaboard air line rail- 
road might have fallen into the hands of a 
New York syndicate headed by J. Pierpont 
Morgan, who already controls the Southern 
railway system, but the stockholders stood by 
President Hoffman and the control remains 
in the south. This is the last independent 
line north of Atlanta, the others having fall- 
en into the hands of New York caprtalists. 
Its surrender would have affected not only 
the business interests of the south, but po- 
litical conditions as well. 

Calvin S. Brice has completed an arrange- 
ment with the Wabash railroad which gives 
him an entrance into Chicago for the trains of 
his new Ohio and Michigan railway system. 
This will make one more through line be- 
tween Chicago and Cincinnati and will afford 
a new outlet to Chicago for all the towns 
along the line of the Ohio Southern road in 
central and southeastern Ohio. 


Of Interest to Americans.—The British 
fleets at Esquimault, B C, and Halifax, N S, 
are being replaced with larger and newer ves- 
sels, and there will be two fleets on the At- 
lantic, one at Halifax and another in the 
West Indies, instead of one rotating between 
the two regions. 

In Idaho the proposed woman suffrage 
amendment to the constitution was lost be- 
cause the votes which were not marked either 
one way or the other were counted. as cast 
against it. 

‘rhe Perris wheel, nag situated in Chica- 
go’s ‘‘north side,’’ is totally insolvent. 

Good roads in Massachusetts will get $600,- 
000 during 1897. 

Prohibition has suffered another defeat in 
South Dakota. The amendment submitted 
to the people at the recent election, striking 
prohibition out of the constitution, was car- 
ried. 

Indications of rich deposits of gold have 
been found by Director Charles D. Waleott of 
the United States geological survey in west- 
ern Nevada, near Silver Peak and in the vi- 
cinity of Sodaville. 

The Wright irrigation law of California is 
declared by the United States supreme court 
to be constitutional, which insures the validity 
of bonds estimated at $6,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000. 

There is talk of a constitutional convention 
in Kansas, partly for the purpose of making 
more stringent laws for the control of corpo- 
rations and the discouragement of trusts. 

Chicago university is to have straightway 
a polytechnie institute, located at Peoria, Ill. 
The suin of $2,000,000 is to go to this institute 
on the death of Mrs Lydia, Bradley. 

The fastest harness horse in the world,John 
R. Gentry, 2.004. was sold at auction at Mad- 
ison Square garden, New York city, for $19,- 
900, to Lewis J. Tewksbury, the owner of 
Rotert J., Mascot and other fast ones. Gen- 
try has been owned the past season by Wil- 
liam Simpson. 

A whole county in New Hampshire suffers 
by the rascality of a trusted man, J. L. Far- 
well of Claremont, who was president of the 
savings bank and the national bank. He fled 
to Europe leaving a million dollars’ worth of 
worthless or depreciated securities behind 
him. He had been speculating for years, but 
was implicitly trusted, so that business men, 
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widows and orphans left their property in his 
hands. Church money, town library money, 
and otber like funds, are gone. Farwell was 
a friend of the late Austir Corbin and was 
believed by his fellow townsmen to be ‘‘on 
the ground floor’’ in Wall street. All of 
which goes to show that the affairs of a bank 
cannot be too closely watched by the state au- 
thorities. 

The farmers of the Coeur d’ Alene country 
have suffered great losses by floods, and so 
has the Northern Pacific railroad. The town 
of Cataldo, Wash, was completely submerged, 
and Kingston was nearly as bad. The food 
supply was cut off by water and much suffer- 
ing ensued. 

Of 343,267 immigrants arriving in the Unit- 
ed States during the last fiscal year, only 2023 
were found to be such as the law forbids to 
be landed. That is less than six 1n 1000. 

The new battleship Iowa isthe best and 
biggest yet. 





Politics.—Our $25 prize for the guess in the 


presidential contest will be awarded next 
week if the oftieial result is determined in 
time. Democrats say they will contest Ken- 
tucky. 

John Wanamaker is said to aspire to Don 
Cameron’s seat in the United States senate, 
but whether heegets there depends largely on 
Matt Quay. 

It has been said that there was a constitu- 
tional barrier in the way of making Mark A. 
Hanna secretary of the treasury, as he is 
‘*concerned in trade and commerce,’’ but it 
is pointed out that Charles Foster was secre- 
tary of the treasury while finaneially inter 
ested 1n various enterprises. It is believed 
in Washington that Mr Hanna will have this 
portfolio. 

Bryan carried Wyoming and South Dakota, 
and unless the result in Kentucky is changed, 
the electoral vote will stand 272 to 175. 

Bryan’s majority in Utah exceeds 51,000 in 
a total vote of 78,000. 

It is estimated that Chairman Hanna had at 
least $1,400,000 at his command in the cam- 
paign, and that Chairman Jones had $1,200,- 
000, collected from the mine owners of Colo- 
rado, Montana, Utah and Idaho. 

President Cleveland has removed some post- 
masters for taking partin the campaign on 
the silver side, but so far he does not molest 
Postmaster Hesing of Chicago, who was ac- 
tive on the gold side. 

The comission of the figure 1 in our table of 
presidential results made Colorado’s majority 
for Mr Bryan 26,000, while the official figures 
are nearer 126,000. 

Gov-elect Pingree of Michigan is quoted as 
saying that he shall not resign the mayoralty 
of Detroit, having been elected to serve till 
Jan 1, 1898, but will be both mayor and gov- 
ernor during 1897. 

The Tammany Hall society in New York 
is reported as bankrupt, and there is a call 
for the return of Richard Croker, to supplant 
Sheehan,the boss during the last few years. 

Chairman Hanna of the republican national 
committee is quoted as saying at Cleveland, 
O: ‘*The workingmen were led to believe that 
McKinley was the candidate of the trusts and 
was my candidate, and that I was the head 
center of the trusts. * * * The labor leaders here 
who are friendly to me tell me that if we are 
to be successful again we must counteract 
this impression, and that is what we propose 
to do. * * * We can get the labor vote and we 
shall begin now to direct it away from Bryan 
and his party. National legislation will be so 
handled that it will be the best educator of 
the people.’’ 





Personal.—It seems that Martha Hughes 
Cannon, who beat Elder Cannon running 
for the Utah senate, is not the elder’s ‘‘first 
wife,’’ but one of two whom he married before 
the law was passed forbidding polygamy. She 
therefore is not legally Mrs Cannon. 

Mrs Nettie Craven has failed to get the mil- 
lions ot the late Senator James G. Fair of 
California, the will bequeathing $20,000,- 
000 to his children having been admitted to 
probate at last. Mrs Craven claims to have 
been his wife. 

Frank P. Arbuckle, a wealthy mine owner 
and business man of Denver, Col, was fourd 
in a dying condition on Eighth avenue in 
New York, his watch and part of his money 
gone, and expired in a few minutes. 

The personal estate left by George Du 
Maurier, the artist and author of Trilby, foots 
up $236,000. 

Kev Dr John Watson (Ian Maclaren) and his 
wife dined at the White House with President 
Cleveland. 

Jobn Most, anarchist, says he has lost con- 
fidence in the New York anarchists and will 
remove to Chicago. 
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The Cause of Grain Reactions. 


The disposition shown by wheat growers to 
take advantage of the higher prices, and by 
exporters to supply Europe with enormous 
quantities, has told on the market, being 
largely responsible for the setbacks of the 
past week ortwo. English buyers, who had 
much to do at the beginning with the shar 
Sept upturn, are affected by the avidity with 
which American grain merchants supply them 
with needed requirements. In addition to 
this, Russia, in spite of reports of a short 
crop, seems to have a good deal of wheat 
available for export, and has even talked 
about shipping to India. In a recent num- 
ber, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST pointed out the 
fact that the Russian wheat reserve is always 
an uncertainty, and that even in famine years 
exports are considerable. Be this as it may, 
the free shipments from the U Sand Russia, 
together with scattered parcels from other 
countries, have brought the weekly movement 
to western Europe so such liberal propor- 
tions that foreign buyers are more cautious. 
Wheat is being taken nearly every week at 
both N Y and San Francisco for export to the 
southern hemisphere and these purchases 
must be accepted as confirmation of reports of 
famine in India and short crop in Australia. 
In consequence of the foreign demand for 
grain, wheat prices in Russia have advanced 
materialiy, reports regarding the actual short- 
age there being about as conflicting as ever. 

They need our wheat and flour, but so long as 
spring wheat farmers in the northwest market 
as freely as in the recent past, and so long as 
exports keep up at the present rate, foreigners 
naturally hesitate to further lead in an ad- 
vance. While this is so, it does not alter the 
fact that an important part of our surplus 
from the ’96 crop has already passed out of 
sight, and that so far as human eye can for- 
see there will be an outlet for most of our re- 
serves before the spring crop is harvested. 
Another hopeful feature is the manner in 
which millers are buying wheat, both win- 
ter and spring. This in contradistinction 
to purely speculative buying, the cash proper- 
ty commanding relatively good prices, with 
red winter ata sharp premium over spring. 
Millers are obliged to have the actual wheat 
irrespective of its cost. With coarse grains 
and other produce sympathizing so keenly 
with the wheat market, these facts bearing 
on the situation are all important to farmers 
in determining whether to sell or hold. 


World’s Wheat Crop Short. 


in the 1896 world’s wheat 
acknowledged in 


The shortage 
crop is now universally 
trade circles. The extent of this it is diffi- 
cult to determine, authorities differing great- 
ly. An average taken of three estimates 
made by European officials and trade special- 
ists places the world’s wheat harvest at 2389 
million bu compared with 2548 millions in 
95. According to these figures, which are 
only an estimate at the best, the latest crop 
is smaller by 159 millions than the amount 
harvested in all wheat producing countries in 
'95. These estimates are subjected to consid- 
erable modification, especially so far as the 
crops of such countries as Russia are con- 
cerned, where methods of reporting are most 
crude. The important fact is known that 
there is a shortage, and this must be met in 
large part through exports from the U S. 
Other expert estimates of the world’s crop, 
perhaps as worthy of credence as the reports 
above indicated, point to a shortage compared 
with that of a year ago all the way up to 185 
millions. 

A recent official report carries further im- 
portant testimony regarding the wheat short- 
age in Russia. During the first 8 mos of °96 
total exports from that country were 81 mil- 
lions compared with 91 millions the corre- 
sponding period last year, with the general 
understanding that Sept, Oct and Nov ex- 
ports from Russia exhibit a further falling off. 
Including rye, barley, oats and Indian corn, 
exports of all cereals from Russia for 8 mos 
are about 50 millions less than last year. 


Early Cranberries Hurt the Market. 

The fact that cranberry prices have been so 
unsatisfactory thus far this crop year is due 
to the pressure of offerings of early picked 
fruit, much of itinferiorin quality. This 
ouce out of the way, and a more general rec- 
ognition of the short crop at large, including 
the yield in Jersey, Wisconsin and New Eng- 
land, there are reasons for a belief in a better 
market. 

A disturbing element is the pressure of of- 
ferings of inferior or soft Cape Cod fruit. As 
picking advanced it has been developed that 
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the crop here is much larger than earlier ex- 
pected on the small bogs, making up in part 
for deticiencies in large bogs. Growers pick- 
ed too many unripe berries, and some _ varie- 
ties of early fruit have been rushed into the 
markets faster than they could be absorbed. 
Owing to the poor keeping quality of such it 
has transpired that shipments to a distance, 
particularly to the western trade, were ex- 
tremely difficult and the berries were sold in 
nearby markets at ruinous rates. Holders 
have been simply obliged to sell this soft 
stock at almost any figure offered, this tem- 
porarily hurting the market for sound fruit. 
[he enormous apple crop has also been a fac- 
tor in low prices for cranberries. Now that 
the holidays are near there 1s a demand for 
high grade berries of late varieties, these 
when sound and dry selling around $5@5 50 
per bbl at primary points. 

Jersey berries, where the 
one, have not been placed on the market ex- 
cept in a restricted manner, and the opinion 
prevails that they will bring better prices 
owing to their good condition. Up to the 
middle of Nov our reports show that about 15 
cars had been moved from Ocean Co, N J, at 
$4@5, fo b shipping point, destined for the 
west. 

The present price of high grade Jersey ber- 
ries, carefully hand assorted and solidly pack- 
ed, is $5 per bbl, and 1 65 per box f o b ship- 
ping points. These figures are Prey high- 
erthan the same stock would bring in the 
Philadelphia market to the local trade, but 
about the only movement of Jersey cranber- 
ries up to the present week has been to dis- 
tant western points where the fruit is wanted 
for late markets. 


crop is @ short 


Still Behind Home Requirements— Although 
our imports of eggs, almost exclusively from 
Canada, have fallen off materially compared 
with recent years, we are still buying vast 
numbers which ought to be produced at home. 
Changes are of course due to some extent 
to changes in the tariff laws. Yetitis grati- 
fying to note that foreign purchases the past 
vear are only a third those of a year ago. In 
the year ended June 30, °20, when eggs were 
duty free, we imported 15,000,000 doz, in antic- 
ipation of a high tariff which went into effect 
Oct 1 of that year. This rate was 5c per doz 
compared with the present, 5c. Our exports 
of eggs are small, amounting to $25,000@ 
50,000 per year. In response to an inquiry 
from a subscriber, on this and kindred topics, 
the subjoined table shows the foreign trade 
in eggs during a long term of years. In 
’°60 the exports and imports were not enumer- 
ated. At the last Madison Square garden, (N 
Y) poultry show, there were exhibited 2715 
peus of birds. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
{Last three figures, 000’s, omittedc.] 
Year ended Im ports———, ——-Exports-——— 

June 30 Dozens Dollars. Dozens Dollars 

1896, ~ 947 89 328 
1895, 2.706 324 151 
1894, 1791 @ 200 163 
1893, 3,318 393 143 
4,188 522 183 

8,272 1,186 3E3 

*15,063 2,075 381 

*15,919 2,419 549 

7,773 902 86 

13 1 
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* Free of duty: 
seems to be 
recent period of 


Hay Looking Up -The market 


recovering a little from the 
depression. Offerings are not particularly 
large in the leading markets, tiis being es- 
pecially true of the better grades. Boston has 
had about all the hay it could well take care 
of, with the market this week perhaps a little 
steadier, while in N Y the better grades of 
timothy. including state and Canada, as 
well as supplies from the west, are in = con- 
siderable favor. Many western farmers are 
holding for an advance. September hay im- 
ports 7936 tons, total for 9 mos 163,283 com- 
paced with 184,484 last year. Nine months’ 
exports 48,526 compared ith 32,851 tons 
in ‘95. 

Where Rain Falls in Earnest—Ofiicial fig- 
ures show that on the island of Madeira 57} in 
rain fell last year, of which 185 in are credit- 
ed to October. No rain fell during July and 
August, and only 4 in in each of the two pre- 
ceding nonths. The average annual rainfall 
during 19 years was 26 in. 

Foreigners Will Buy Our Oats in enormous 
quantities so long as prices remain low. 
During 10 months of this year we have ship- 
ped abroad about 24,000,000 bu compared with 
only 15 millions a year ago, the average ex- 
port prices being respectively 25sc and 30}c. 


APPLE CROP AND MARKET. 


Activity in Evaporated Apples. 


Evaporated apples continue low and the 
hopeful thing is the very liberal manner in 
which the goods are being distributed. That 
the enormous crop of apples in middle 
and eastern states meant an unusually heavy 
pack of evaporated fruit was long since fore. 
shadowed in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Ag 
the season advances our advices Tully confirm 
these earlier estimates. Seldom if ever before 
have jobbers been enabled to secure winter 
supplies of evaporated apples at such reason. 
able figures. This applies also to exporters 
and the business on foreign account is enor- 
mous. Foreign shipments of dried fruit, 
chietly apples, from N Y amounted to 135,000 
pkgs,Sept 1 to Nov 14, against 86,000 last year, 
Exports of dried apples 9 mos to Sept 30, 11,- 
682,000 lbs against only 5,054,000 Ibs in ‘95. 

Home consumption, meanwhile, keeps up 
at a big rate in spite of the cheapness of the 
fresh fruit, and large quantities are going into 
cold storage, partly in the way of speculative 
holdings. In New York more apples will be 
dried than ever before in the history of the 
trade. Prime evaporated apples bring, deliy- 
ered in N Y boxed, f o b ocean steamer, $3 70 
@3 80 per 100 lbs. The producer receives for 
an article of prime grade 3@3 25 loose at 
evaporator. Up to late November it is proba- 
ble that more evaporated apples have been ex- 
ported than ever before in one season. 


the 


The Appie Situation, 


There isa large stock of apples at the prin- 
cipal market centers, for which holders are 
anxious to find an outlet. Reeent mild 
weather caused much deterioration in the 
fruit, putting much of it in a soft or overripe 
condition. Some varieties, as Snows and 
Kings, are in comparatively light supply and 
held with moderate tirmness, but most kinds 
are overabundant and the question with deal- 
ers is how to get rid of rather than how 
much it will bring. Prices as quoted last 
week still hold good, but top are ex- 
treme and only asked for extra grades 

Late cable from Liverpool report 
Baldwins selling at $240¢3 P bbl, accordirz 
to condition. Demand good. 

Apples which are slack packed and wet sell 
in the foreign markets 15@50e bbl less than 
sound fruit. When sale returns indicate trans- 
actions in wet or slightiy wet apples, this in- 
dicates that the juice of the fruit has leaked 
through the barrels, wetting the heads or 
Staves, showing that there are apples more or 
less rotten in the barrel. It does not in any 
case mean that the barrels have been wet 
with salt water. 

Late cable advices report the English mar- 
kets firmer. Baldwins $2 40@3 P bbl for good 
to fancy, an upturn of 40@50c, with Greenings 
1 60@2 50, Kings 1 @2 8. Apples are re- 
ported to have sold in Hamburg at 2 50@3 50 
and as high as 4 for fancy, These top prices 
apply only to strictly faney fruit, with the 
average considerably below that 

At New York, receipts liberal, plentiful 
supplies on hand and _ prices barely steady. 
Snows $1 2¢2 P bbl, Fall Pippins 1@1 50, 
Kings 1@1 50, Baldwins 85e@i, Greenings 85e 
@1, Northern Spy 141 25, Pound Sweets 1@ 
1 25. 

At Boston, abundant supplies and 
market. Baldwins 75c@$1 P bbl, N Y 
75e@1, Pippins Toe, Pound Sweets 1@1 25, Me 
Harveys 75c@1, Snows 1 50@1 75, Kings 1 25 
@1 50, Greenings 75¢¢1, Hubbardstons 75c@1. 


stock 
figures 


advices 


g 
1B 


Ww eak 
mixed 


Evaporators Shutting Down—\While 
rated apples are lower to-day than ever be- 
fore, the opinion prevails that prices are 
dragging on the bottom. A number of evap- 
orators in Michigan and N Y haveshut down, 
claiming there is not sufficient money in the 
business to continue. If more should take 
the same course, it will not be a matter of 
surprise to see a better market for evaporated 
stock before long. As pointed out in our 
columns several weeks ago, more or less of 
the ’95 pack is stillon hand, partly at Suspen- 
sion Bridge, partly at Chicago and elsewhere. 
This is not pressing on the market, however, 
holders realizing that in order to sellin com- 
petition with new goods they would be oblig- 
ed to accept very low figures and are awaiting 
an improvement. Meanwhile new evaporated 
apples are going into both and 
west. 


Rhode Island’s Apple Crop is larger 
that of 95 and will supply local markets with 
quality good, chiefly Bald- 
wins and Greenings, and we siiall buy some 
fancy eating apples from other states.—[Wil- 
liam S. Sweet & Son, Providence, RB I. 
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The Dog Nuisance. 


A method of dealing with the dog nuisance 
which is proving very satisfactory, is the 
New Hampshire law. It provides that the 
dogs shall be duly registered and pay an an- 
nual license of $2fora male and $5 for fe- 
males, those not so licensed to be killed by 
the public authorities. Une may kill a dog 
that suddenly assaults him while he is peace- 
ably w alking or riding without the inclosure 
of its owner or keeper; and any person may 
kill a dog that is found out of the inclosure 
or immediate care of its owner or keeper, 
worrying, wounding or killing neat cattle, 
sheep, lambs or other domestic animals. 
Claims for loss by such attacks of 
dogs on domestic animals shall be ap- 
praised by the town officer, if the amount 
does not exceed $20, but if greater than that 
sum, two disinterested persons are appointed, 
who, with the town officer, appraise the dam- 
age. Such bills are to be paid the following 
January, in full if the revenue from the dog 
tax permits; otherwise, pro rata. In many 
states, it is unlawful to shoot a sheep-worry- 
ing dog, but these Granite State Yankees are 
night in causing dogs to be killed when caught 


in the act. That billis ona par with New 
Hampshire’s very effective oleo law, which 
settled the whole thing very simply by pro- 


viding that oleo shouid be colored pink. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


bought a shredder, and after 
quantity of stalks, under- 
took to feed them, and find that the cattle and 
horses do not eat them as wellas the cut 
stalks. Cannot understand this, as it seems to 
me that the shredded material is much better 
than the cut, but I would like to know what 
is the experience of your subscribers with the 
two different methods. My cutter leaves the 
material in lengths of about 3-8 inch.— 
{Charles M. Jarvis. 


I have just 
cutting up quite a 





It is refreshing to read one paper that stands 
up squarely for ‘the farmers, who not only 
produce from the soil enough for their own 
consumption, but a surplus that feeds the 
world. Yet how little farmers think of the 
magnitude of their occupation. They are con- 
tinually grumbling about 1t and comparing it 
disparagingly with other vocations. This is 
partly due to the inequalities of society, part- 
y to shiftlessness, but largely to the failure 
of our farmers to keep up with the times. 
The fact is, we farmers are living between 
two eras—one of lumbering and teaming with 
oxen and horses, and the other of steam and 
electricity. Many of us have not yet got edu- 
cated to the changing situation and _ are 
atill longing for the return of the ‘‘good old 
times’’ that will never come back. And this 
is well, for progress is the watchword, and 
who would want to return to the methods of 
life and farming of 50 years ago?—[J 
Barker, Cumberland Co, Me. 





Farmers are doing much fall plowing. Many 
believe that by plowing their sod ground in 
the fall and letting the frost work on it 
through the winter, most of the worms and 
bugs in the ground will be destroyed.—[A. J 
Norman, Chautauqua Co, N Y. 

I 
southern United 
bulletin 13, 


The Timber Pines of the 
States are admirably treated in 


division of forestry, U S department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D C, price 35c. The re- 


port also contains a discussion on the struc- 
ture of the wood of these pines. We cannot 
too strongly urge those who are interested 
in the subject to obtain this report and study 
it carefully. As Prof Fernow truly says, 
‘The pineries of the south furnish now, or 
willin the near future, the most important 
staples of our lumber industry. Accordingly 
as they are treated, carefully or wastefully, 
they will continue for a longer or shorter time 
to be a wealth-producing resource of the 
south.’’ This whole forestry proposition is 
one that our people are gradually waking up 
to, and none too soon. The shoewking extrav- 
agance of forestry destruction in the past can- 
not be too strongly condemned. 


How to Raise Pigeons.—V. T. V.: Procure 
Homing pigeons of responsible parties. They 
will breed and raise an average of eight pairs 
of squabs per year. Feed cracked corn, red 
wheat, Canada field peas, a little hemp seed 
and bread crumbs. Use tobacco stems for 
nest material. Allow no hay or straw, as it 
breeds lice and vermin, while tobacco stems 
destroy them. These stems can be procured of 





BASKET AND QUESTION BOX 


any cigar manufacturer at low cost. A _ pair 
of good breeding homers gives a profit of 
$1.75 per year and requires but little work 
compared with other industries of this na- 
ture. 


Koumiss.—E. B. L.: | Except in some of our 
larger cities there is no steady demand for 
koumiss, and to introduce it would require a 
considerable amount of advertising. Some 
spevial cases excepted, we do not think that 
there is enough demand foritto raise the 
price of milk. 





We Like Your Paper very much and are glad 
to see that you are on the right side for the 
farmers of every part of this great country. I 
also heartily agree with you on the sugar 
question, and hope to see the day when the 
United States makes its own sugar.—[H. B. 
Coffman, Washington. 





The Improved Tread Powers now on the 
market enable any farmer to use horse power 
to the best advantage in doing all kinds of 
farm work. The steam engine and other forms 
of power are expensive and though excellent 
are within reach of only those who farm it 
on a large seale, but the tread power is some- 
thing with which even the smallest farmer 
who keeps one or more horses can ‘‘make the 
wheels go around’’ of any machinery he wants 
to operate. We never knew of a farmer buy- 
ing a good tread power to regret it. Among 
the best of these indispensable machines is 
the Success tread powers, made for one, two 
or three horses, by the Appleton Manufactur- 
ing company of 7 Fargo street, Batavia, Ill. 
Their catalog gives lots of points about the 


use of tread 
to know, an 


paper, t 


Pippins Exported to Australia—Last year I 
exported Cranberry Pippins to Sydney and 
the fruit was highly valned 
Among newer apples, the Ontario is gaining 
high favor with us as 
originated with Charles Arnold of Paris, Ont, 
and is a cross between the Wagener and the 
Spy.—[L. Woolvertun, Secretary Ont Fruit 
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Growers’ Association. 


Pure, Clean, and Reliable.—We cannot keep 
house without your paper. 
alone is worth a year’s price. All honor to you 
for taking so brave a stand for the farmers’ in- 
terests. I feel safe in placing the paper before 
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owers that every farmer ought 
also illustrates and describes a 
full line of ensilage cutters, shellers, wood 
saws, mills, windmills and other improved 
machinery that all farmers are 
If you wilt drop a postal card to the Appleton 
compere , Stating that you saw their ad in this 

ey will send you the catalog free. 


ted in. 


in that market. 


le. 


8 copy 


ry me as itis pure, clean and reliable. 
A. Horning, Indiana. 


Rather Ride than Walk—During 
year Boston street cars carried 166,862,288 pas-’ 
sengers, an increase over the preceding year 
of nearly 12,000,000. The car mileage run was 





the past 


25,841,907 miles ; 99 % of the entire system 


pects a by electric 


Pampas Plumes—A shipment of 171,000 pam- 
recently made from 
Cal, to Hamburg, where they will 


pes plumes was 
arbara, 
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be used for decorative purposes. 
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Home Parties 
And Church Sociable Ideas 


Scftescee se Ms. a See se es 





Are madea constant feature in The Ladies’ 

Experienced home and 

church entertainers originate and fur- 
nishthem. A page of ‘Home Parties” 

in the 

December number there will be 

Succeeding pages 

in other issues, all new ideas. 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Faithful Light. 


that burns aseody and bright through 
storm and winds. 


DIETZ DRIVING LAMP 


It will not blow °F jar ont, and throws a white clear light 
from two to three hundred feet. 
government test. Burns kerosene; fastens 
We have thousands of testimonials from drivers, physicians and others; it 
Write for book about this lamp, free. 
the United States or Canada for $3.50. 
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The Tuberculosis Campaign in Vermont. 


The report of the Vermont state board of 
agriculture, acting as cattle commissioners, 
has just been published, in a very clear and 
admirable summary of 44 pages. It details 
the work under the new law of 189% up to 
July 1, 1896. The first step was to prohibit 
production of cattle unless tested, this being 
done in the spring of °95. Then ¢. M. Wins- 
low was placed in charge of inspec tion in the 
first congress district and V. I. Spearin the 
second. The work done has been in all cases 
at the request of the owners of cattle, and so 
many requests have been made that it has 
been impossible to comply with them all. The 
work was first done in suspected herds and 
then extended to other herds as far as time 
permitted. lt appears that ‘‘The disease is 
not evenly or generally distributed in the 
herds thronghout the state, some localities 
being almost entirely free from it.’ Its in- 
troduction is not placed further back than 20 
years, when cattle imported from Europe 
were brought into the state, and most of its 
progress has been in the past ten years. A 
strong word is spoken for sanitation. 

But few tests have been made since July 1. 
In the 16 months prior to that date, nearly 
15,000 tests by tuberculin were made. ‘‘In 
the 441 cases condemned in the first district, 
439 were found to be diseased and in two we 
were unable to find disease; in the second 
district, of the 473 cases condemned and kill- 
ed, disease was found in 471, only in two tases 
wefailed to find tuberculosis and paid the own- 
ers full compensation.’’ A number of cases 
are reported in which the test failed to reveal 
the disease when present. It is intended to 
make a second test within a year or 18 months 
of the first, of all herds where disease is 
found. Such tests made this spring have 
sometimes found one or two cases or none. 

The present indemnity law has operated so 
satisfactorily as a whole that the commission 
does not advise any change. It provides for 
appraisal of cattle killed by a _ person 
pointed by the board and another by the own- 
er, and if these two cannot agree, they shall 
select a third, ‘‘ Who, together with them, shall 
appraise the animal just before killing and 
on a basis of health, the limit of value being 
$40.’’ if upon post-mortem the animal proves 
to be tuberculous, the owner receives one- 
haif appraised value, otherwise full value. 

The expenses of the commission have been 
less than $13,000 for stock condemned. The 
two active commissioners have drawn in sal- 
aries an average of less than $700 apiece. All 
the traveling and other incidental expenses 
of the board in this work were only $1350, and 
the veterinarians employed were paid a total 
of $4000. 

First Second 
district district 

4,804 6,461 

2,155 735 


No of cattle tested for farmers, 
oe 4 “ drovers, 
Tot: il cattle eed. 6,959 7,196 
Condemned farmers’ cattle, 441 462 
drovers’ cattle, 10 il 

“e total, 451 473 
Perce nti ge condemned, farmers, 9.18 7.0 
drovers, 0.46 1.5 

P aid for cattle killed, farmers, $6.707 $6,542 
s“ drovers, $185 $204 

so 6 “ “ total, $6,892 $6,746 
Av pi uid per head, farmers, $15.20 $14.16 
drovers, $18.50 $18.50 


Gr and total, no of cattle tested, 
=. 7 o killed, 
“ ** percent found diseased, 
ee 

The Healthy Demand for Prime Beef. 

The importance of the export cattle trade 
can scarcely be over-estimated, torming, as it 
does,an outlet for the greater part of all the 
prime beeves marketed throughout our cen- 
tr | and middle states. In spite of the jeal- 
ous efforts of foreign countries to keep out 
our cattle, the business continues unchecked, 
total exports in October alone showing nearly 
27,000 head (1000 more than a year ago) with 
a value of $2.5uvu,0U0. During 10 months of 
this year foreigners have paid us almost 30,- 
000,000 for 316,000 cattle, a gratitying increase 
of approximately 50 % over the business last 
year. The cattle export tradeis in a truly 
healthy condition. A considerable number 
of taney beeves marketed in Chicago, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg and N Y. naturally find their way 
to the tinest class of retail trade, but as a gen- 
eral proposition the best cattle turned off 
from our feed lots go abroad. 

The enormous toreign demand points to the 
advisability of catering to it. Farmers cap 
Share in this, at the same time reaping im- 
wediate pecuniary rewards by making their 
neat cattle just as good as possible through 
the wise and liberal nse of cheap corn and 
other feeds. During the fiscal vear ’'9%, our 
exports of live cattle were 372,000, "95 332,000, 


ap-© 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


94 359,000 and '93 287,000 head. Of course the 
foreign trade in dressed beef is also important 
in a degree, assuming figures of the yreatest 
magnitude. During the year ended June 30, 
"06, we sent abroad 225, 000, 000 lbs, worth ,19,- 
000,000. 

a ee 


Winter Prices for Cottonseed Meal—The de- 
mand from northern and eastern dealers and 
consumers is fair but nut urgent, and the un- 
dertone of the market one of some easiness. 
Corn, corn products and other feeds,including 
flax meal and millstuffs are so cheap that cot- 
tonseed meal must stand this sharp competi- 
tion. The price does not necessarily hinge 
on the size of the cotton crop. The price 
which the crushers can pay the southern farm- 
er for cottonseed, this also having its bearing 
on meal, is determined largely by the price 
of oil. ‘Another element is the position of 
the lard market. If corn in the western states 
is plentiful and cheap this means a liberal 
crop of hogs, and a big output of lard at pack- 
ing centers. Cheap lard in turn means less 
demand for cottonseed oil, this product being 
largely used in lard compounds. In years of 
a decided shortage in European feed crops 
there is an increased demand for American 
cottonseed meal (and also linseed meal) for 
foreign shipment. This helps out materially 
and enables the erusher to get considerable 
money out of his by-product, which at other 
times must find an outlet chietly in home mar- 
kets. 


west 
as the 


Weight of Calfskins —Nearly all calves 
of Buffalo are skinned with heads on, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and other 
western markets prefer untrimmed skins. 
East, a large percentage of the skins are trim- 
med. The average weight, trimmed and cur- 
ed, approximates 6 lbs, or if untrimmed and 
cured, 8 lbs. Veal skins average more than 
these weights, but in most eastern dairy sec- 
tions the calves are killed as soon as milk is 
suitable to use; average weight of these skins 
44@5 lbs, trimmed and cured, or 6@74 lbs un- 
trimmed and cured. Carroll S. Page, the ex- 
tensive dealer at Hyde Park, Vt, quotes green 
calfskins, trimmed and salted, 7 to 9 Ibs, 9c 
each compared with 90¢c in the summer and 
early fall, and $lin Feb and 1 25 in Oct, 95. 

Foreign Breeding Horses are coming to this 
country very slowly in spite of the fact that 
there is a revival in the horse industry. Dur- 
ing Sept only 40 such animals were imported, 
and none of these had any real merit. Dur- 
ing 9 mos of this yearimports of horses for 
breeding purposes 859, ora little less than a 
year ago. Our exports meanwhile, these po- 
ing chiefly from Buston and N Y, and includ- 
ing both eastern and western horses, were 
21,060 for 9 mos with a total value of 2} mil- 
lions, compared with 14,695 same period last 
year. In addition to the breeding horses im- 
ported duty free, 6000 animals came in during 
past 9 mos, mostly from Canada. 

Hopefulness in Wool continues the domi- 
nant feature of the trade. Recently quoted 
prices are fully maintained, and the business 
in the aggregate is liberal, althongh the mar- 
ket is without excitement. Prices have been 
pushed up even higher inthe west than in 
the east, and a good many dealers are hold- 
ing for further advances. While in numerous 
directions activity among manufacturers is 
pronounced, there is still room for improve- 
ment in the goods trade, and this ought to 
come with the general resumption of busi- 
ness prosperity. 


American Woolen Manufacturers bought spar- 
ingly at the last London sales; according to 
Helmuth, Schwartze & Co, leading London 
dealers, only 7000 bales were taken for Ameri- 
can account against 98,000 for the continent 
and 153,000 for English consumption. This au- 
thority says that out of all colonial wools im- 
ported into Europe last year, 8} % were 
taken for American consumption, 54 % for 
the continent and 374 % for the U K. 


Stock Books Received—American Shropshire 
Record, Vol XI, Mortimer Levering of La Fay- 
ette, Ind, secretary; price to non-members 
$2.50. Standard Poland-China Record, Vol 
X. 1896; boars 13428 to 15824, sows (51576) 
to (37250); George F. Woodworth of Mary- 
ville, Mo, sec. 

An Appetite for Corn—We consume 7000 to 
8000 bu corn per day making starch and grits. 
Corn husking is all the rage in eastern Neb, 
some fields yielding 80 bu per acre.—(| Carl 
Morton, Argo Starch Co, Nebraska City, Neb. 


The Wool Clip of New - Zealand, during the 
year ended June 30, is reported at 129,350,000 





| 
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Ibs compared with 128,880,000 lbs the previong 
year. The wool clip of the US approximates 
270 millions. 


Our Veterinary Adyiser. 


Chronic Catarrh.—Oregon Subscriber has a 
horse which has a cough and a discharge 
from the nostrils. His breathing makes gq 
rattling noise in his nose and Windpipe. 
His breath smells bad. Treatment: Steam 
the horse’s nostrils twice a day with a pail of 
boiling w ater in which put 1 oz spirits of tur- 

entine and 4 oz carbolic acid. Hold the 
10rse’s head « over the pail for 10 to 15 minutes 
ata time. Continue tLis for two weeks or 
more. Give 1 oz Fowler’s solution of arse- 
nic once a day in bran mash and eontinue it 
for at least one month. 


Spaying.—E. G. D. would like some infor- 
mation on the subject of spaying. It would 
be impossible to direct how this operation 
should be doue. It can only be learned by 
being taught by an experienced man. 


Swelling on Shoulder.—S. W. has a mace 
which has a swelling on the top of her shoul- 
der. It is not sore as yet. It is likely caused 
by a bruise and may resultin a fistula. Use 
a little of the following vintment: Canthar- 
ides 2 drams, vaseline 1} ozs. Rub a little 
of this well in with the tingers once a week. 
ThiS will either scatter or break it down inco 
matter, in which case open it and let the 
matter escape, then clean it out with warm 
water and inject a tablespoonful of a lotion 
eomposed of zinc chloride 1 dram, water 4 
pint. If this should not cure it, let us know. 

saicinaansiieatiilliaatasctimss 

Cost of a Barrel of Cranberries—A 
nent Cape Cod grower reckons this 
lows: Cost of picking 17 measures at 9c, $153; 
screening at 10c per hour, for labor, 50 
rel 35e; cartage to railroad 17c; labor in 
ling 10c; freight to N Y¥ 24c¢ and 
292; commission if sold for $3, 25c; tota 
It will be noted this begins with 
harvest and does not take into account thein- 
vestment in bog or expense and labor in cul- 
tivation. Should large quantities of the fruit 
now held by growers never be placed on the 
market on account of poor condition, 
ported in some parts of the cranberry section, 
the amount of prime late fruit for midwinter 
markets may prove shorter than even antici- 


TANK HEATER 


: x L For Warming Water in Stock Tanks 


Will Save Double its Cost 
IN ONE SEASON. 


It is made of the best quality 
of iron, cast in one piece. No? 
sbeet-iron to rust, no solider to 
melt and cause leak. It is 
permanently located in tank 
during winter. Need not be 
removed to kindle fire; burns 
fine or coarse coal, cobs, 
chunks of woud and almost 
any kind of fuel. Asmall boy 
can easily operate it. Aliso 


IXL FEED GRINDERS, (= 
STALK CUTTERS « CORN SHELLERS 


Send for Free Catalogue. 


U.S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP CC., 
115 Water Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 


TE EECONOMY: 


of Ground Feed” is a valuable work 
Lies that subject bythe eminent Dr. 
Manley Miles, which is sent 

me to inguirers by the maker of 
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The mil} that erinds al! kinds of single or ae 
grains intoa coarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 
Grinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 
nat. durable, economical, requires but little power. 
No experience required to operate. Write to-day. 


THE 0.S. KELLY co. No, 3 Warder Si. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, calf on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 















Keeping Fowls in Confinement, 


H. C. BROWN. 


The idea that poultry cannot be k pt in 
good health and in good laying condition une 
less they are allowed free range of the prem- 
ises of their owner as well as the gardens of 
the neighbors 1s erroneous. If a house is well 
puilt and well taken care of, as well as the 
fair-sized yard connected with it and the 
fowls are fed properly there will be no chance 
for disease, and a good profit from the egg prod- 
will be assured. Two small rooms 
10x14 for 10 or 12 fowls is 

than one large room _ for 
double that number and_ too 
it is much better that each small flock.have 
its one cock than that there be two or three 
with a large flock as one cock is sure to rule 
and there should never be more than 10 or 12 
hens with a good cock toensure a satisfactory 
hatching of the eggs. 

A thorough cleaning of the roost boards 
and a stirring of the soil of the ground floor 
of each room daily as well as a forking over 
of a part of the ground of each yard in sum- 
mer time, and a change of waterin clean 
dishes, should not be neglected. It isan easy 
matter to overfeed when fowls are contined 
to small quarters, but it is very easy to watch 
as one will if he hasan interestin his work so 
that just the right quantity will be given so 
that all will be cleaned up at each feeding, 
and the fowls left with their appetites just 
sharp enough so that they will not mope but 
will keep themselves busy scratching for the 
few grains of wheat that may have been scat- 
tered when the soil was loosened with the fork 
or spade earlier in the morning, for the clean- 
ing should be done the first of all. 

Some kind of ground meat should be mixed 
in the dough in the morning: a constant sup- 
ply of oyster she)l and a little green food each 
day are necessary for thrift and _ profit. 
Cabbage, rutabagas and apples are all good. A 
still better winter supply can _ be secured by 
cutting a sufficient quantity of young clover 
while itis in the leaf, but with not much 
stein or blossom, and curing it sufficiently so 
that it can be pressed in barrels and kept 
without molding. A large quantity can thus 
be kept in small space, and if a little is cut 
fine and put in the hot water that is 
used for mixing the dough each morning, and 
mixedeup thoroughly with the dough, it will be 
found to be a nice thing. Lawn clippings can 
be saved and used in the same way. Although 
this may appear like a good deal to be looked 
after, itis not more than there is in any 
other undertaking where there is any hope or 
expectation of success; but all can in a short 
time be reduced to such a system that the 
labor will be comparatively light. When con- 
sidering the profits to be gained from the 
keeping of poultry the loss that may result 
from allowing them to run at large should of 
course be considered. 

What is there more tempting to the hens than 
the sight of a newly planted flower or vegetable 


uct 
10x12 or 
much better 
a fiock of 


garden? And if they can get a chance what 
havoe they can make scratching over the 


smoothly made beds and in eating the seeds 
so carefully planted, to say nothing of the un- 
sightly holes made in the lawns and burrow- 
ings in the paths in which they like to dust 
themselves. And too, you want to keep in 
the good graces of your neighbors which you 
cannot de if you allow your fowls free range 
over their property as well as your own. 
There is no valid reason why fowls should 
not be kept in their places as much as horses 
and cows. 





A Progressive Poultry Show. 

The next annual exhibition of the Rhode Is- 
land poultry association will be held at Wes- 
terly, Dec 9-12. In the past, nearly every ex- 
hibition has been held in Providence, but it is 
thought to be doubtful policy to hold them 
there oftener than once in three or four years. 
In the future the association will probably 
each year a different locality within 
the state, for its exhibitions. 

A greater attendance will thus be secured 
and all parts of the state will be equally bene- 
tited. Westerly is in the genterof a great 
turkey and poultry raising conntry, and as a 
regular poultry show has never before: been 
heid there, it will arouse much local interest. 
Westerly people are heartily supporting it and 
have contributed special premiums amounting 
to over $230. More turkeys are raised in this 
section than in any dther part of the east, and 
in all probability the turkey exhibit at the 
show will be the finest ever seen. No society 
ever offered more liberal premiums on turkeys 
and geese, and breeders in all parts of the 
country should improve this opportunity to 
exhibit or inspect the exhibits. A hundred 


choose 





[THE POULTRY YARD 





entries of turkeys have already been guaran- 
teed. 

The practical or market poultry raiser has 
also been well provided for. Liberal pre- 
miums are offered on live cross-bred poultry, 
also on dressed turkeys, geese, ducks, capons, 
fowls, squabs and guinea fowls, also on «iffer- 
ent kinds of eggs: Pheasants, pea fowls, 
guinea fowls, incubators, brooders and 
poultry supplies will be shown. Dur- 
ing the exhibition, the state board ~ ot 
agriculture in connection with the poultry so- 
ciety will hold in Westerly town hall-a free 
poultry institute to which all are invited. 
An expert from New York or Pennsylvania 
will lecture Wednesday evening, Dec 9, on 
turkey raising, and Thursday afternoon Wil- 
liam Rankin will lecture on geese raising. 
Visiting poultrymen are invited to attend the 
banquet of the society to be held at the Dixon 
house, Thursday evening, Dec 10, at 6 o’clock. 
Entries close Nov 30. H. S. Babcock, secre- 
tary, Providence, K I, will send premium list 
to those who apply. 





Another Cheap House for Winter. 


CLARK M. DRAKE, NEW YORK. 





A farmer near this place recently erected 
eight poultry houses like the sketch, and now 
occupied by 400 


has them hens. They are 





CHEAP POULTRY HOUSE. 


built of rough lumber with little frame except 
the sills and ridgepole. Each house is 18 ft 
square and the ridge eight feet from the 
ground. <A door 2}x6 feet, in one end, and a 
one-sash window in either gable,give entrance 
to the attendant and abundance of light for 
the fowls. The foundation, of course, may be 
laid as high as desired, but to be high enough 
for the fowls to stand upright is all that is 
necessary. Seeing how quickly and cheaply 
they were bnilt, I thought they would make 
poor winter quarters, but it is readily seen 
that they may he double-boarded, with paper 
between, and for additional protection in win- 
ter, may be banked with straw, chaff or ma- 
nure. Being very low, they conserve heat in 


winter, and are much more easily hanked 
than others of different construction. The 
whole cost is only ten dollars apiece. The 


house 1s well adapted to hard times, and may, 
when money is more plenty,be raised, making 
a better looking structure. 





Prevention of Feather Pulling. 
FRED GRUNDY. 


J. McConnell asks what he shall do for hens 
that pick all the feathers out of the rooster. 
The principal cause of feather pulling is idle- 
ness. When hens have nothing to do they are 
morally certain to get into mischief of some 
sort. Busy hens never contract evil habits. 
If hens once become addicted to feather 
pulling or egg eating it is a difficult matter to 
stop them by any means other than removing 
their heads. However, if they are valuable 


birds, lightly brush their feathers over 
two orthree nights a week, after they are 


gone to roost, with any bitter fluid, such as 
can be made by putting a few quassia chipsin 
water, or finely powdered aloes in whisky. 
But prevention is far better than cure. Make 
them work for their food by scattering it in 
straw, not less than six inches deep. Do not 
do this in the evening alone, but every time 
they are fed. If they are contined to a small 
yard give them a little pulped green bone ora 
few scraps of meat twice a week, and a few 
raw potatoes, or even potato parings chopped 
to the size of grains of corn. Never fill your 


hens full of food in the early morning. A full 
hen is like a full tramp, her wants are satis- 


tied and she won’t do anything but loll about 
until she is hungry again. Make her work for 
her breakfast and she will be healthier and 
happier for it. 





Whole vs Ground Grain for Hens, 

Two pens of laying hens, one of a large and 
the other of a small breed, having a ration the 
grain of which was whole, ate during their 
second year somewhat more food at a little 
greater cost than two similar pens having a 
ration in which half the grain was ground 
and moistened. 

Cochin hens that had the whole-grain ration 
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laid much better than those having the ground 
grain, although neither lot Jaid at a protitable 
rate during the second year. 

Leghorn hens having a ration in which the 
grain was whole consumed on the average for 
two years over 20 per cent more food for the 
Same egg production than did similar hens 
having half tle grain in their ration ground 
and moistened. The hens having whole grain 
had on the average for two years 6.4 lbs of 
water-free food for every pound of eggs pro- 
duced. Those having ground grain had on 
the average for the two years 5.3 lbs of watér- 
free food for every a of eggs produced. 
This was at the N experiment station by 
W. P. Wheeler, and the detaiis of the test are 
given in bulletin 106. 


LS 

Hinesburg (Vt) cmy ass’n made 30,162 Ibs 
cheese in August; paid for milk at the rate of 
20c # lb of fat. 


Feed 


Feed the nerves 


on pure blood 

and they will 

be your faithful servants and not tyrannical 
inasters; you will not be nervous, but strong, 
cheerful and happy. Thousands of tired, 
nervous women and careworn men have found 
health and renewed happiness in Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, which makes 


Pure Rich Blood 


The blood carries nourishment to every organ 
of the body, and upon the quality of that nour- 
ishment depends the health of the system. 
When the blood is impure, nervousness, rheu- 
matism, scrofula and other troubles make their 
appearance. Get only Hood’s because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 














| Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


| Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 












when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 
Improved '96 





CREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12. 9 

sizes. Bs and up. C. O. D. or 

Ono Trial. Cat’l’g sree if you 
name this paper. 


F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
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==DEHORNER= 


It is humane, rapid and durable. | 
) warranted. HIGHEST AWARD aT WORLD'S 
a Farr. Descriptive circulars FREE, 

A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 
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operation. Lowest 
Circulars 
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Helping Farmers to Get Ahead. 


ANDREW NICHOLS, JR. 


Every community has one or more well con- 
ducted and successful farm, yet there are a 
greater number of poor ones, some partially 
successful, others total failures. These condi- 
tions are not due to situation or soil, because 
often the best farm is on the poorest soil and 
the greatest failures on farms abundantly 
blessed as far as soil conditions are concern- 
ed.” The success or failure in farming gener- 
ally depends upon the intelligence or capital 
which the farmer has at his command. 

Farmers’ institutes, experiment station re- 
ports and the like will aia those who have 
not had educational advantages, but of what 
avail is knowledge without the means to use it? 
We will agree that modern methods are the 
right ones, but if we lack the money 
to purchase the improved tools (which save la- 
bor enough to almost pay for themselves ina 
single season and upon which the successful 
farmer depends to lower the cost of raising 
crops so he can make something on them) we 
find ourselves, even worse off than before. 
Hence many lose courage and give up. 

Now those who Jose courage in the cities 
and give up often are seta going again by 
some of the many charitable organizations 
which are a partof city life. But the poor 
farmer has not these to help and encourage 
him and his conditions grows worse until the 
county farm at last takes pity on him. If the 
cases of suffering and destitution which ex- 
ist on many farms were published in the pa- 
pers, they would be as touching as any which 
the cities could produce. 

Then we often wonderif it is generally 
known that in many of the smaller towns six- 
teen weeks at the most is the amount of 
schooling which the country children can ob- 
tain, and this is often given by incompetent 
girls who teach for $3 a week and _ board. 
Compare this with the advantages which the 
poorest children of the cities receive, and then 
one 1s able to see why there are so many poor 
ignorant farmers. This explains why farming 
so often does not pay. 

It is said that true charity is that which en- 
ables one to became independent. The organ- 
izations in the large cities are beginning to 
realize that the distribution of alms tends to 
increase rather than to diminish paupers. To 
our mind there is a field of true charity hith- 
erto unworked among the farms. There are 
hundreds of farmers just standing on the 
verge of despair who only need alittle en- 
couragement of the right kind to place them 
firmly upon their feet. The Pingree potato 
patches in the cities have shown what a little 
aid of the right sort will do. Now why not 
organize a society to furnish the improved 
tools, at a nominal rental, which the farmer 
now needs to make his work profitable? We 
believe such a movement would soon become 
self-supporting, and should others in reading 
this article become convinced of its practica- 
bility, I wounid like to have them open a cor- 
respondence with me in regard to it, in care 
of this paper. 

— 


The Promise of the Beet Sugar Industry. 


‘Have you gone daft « on sugar?’’ asks an 
intelligent subscriber, in wonderment at the 
attention given to the beet sugar industry by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Of late years. No,we 
haven’t, but we think the country has gone 
crazy to permit tlhe importation of a crop that 
might just as well be produced in-the United 
States. During the fiscal year just closed, 
even at the low prices current, this country 
paid out about $90,000,000 for imported sugar. 
Our exports of wheat and flour were but a 
trifle more. Thus it takes every pound of 
the wheat and flour we export to pay for the 
sugar we import. The total value of all live 
and dressed beef, beef products and lard ex- 
ported during the ee year, barely exceeds 
the amount we paid for sugar. Our people 
have an exalted idea of the American export 
trade in cotton, butthe value of all the cotton 
exported was only twice as much as the vaiue 
of the sugar imported.* In spite of the im- 
mense increase 1n corn exports the past year, 
they would have to represent a value two 
and a half times larger o pay for the foreign 
sugar we buy. Three times our tobacco ex- 
port would not counterbalance our sugar im- 
ports. The barley, oats and rye, fruits and 
nuts, hops, vegetable oils, oleomargarine, 
butter and cheese, pork and hams that were 
exported last year, all put together represent 
in value only two-thirds of the sugar im- 
ported. Certainly, it is in the highest degree 
unwise for a great agricultural country to 
continue such a policy. The United States 
can readily produce every pound of sugar it 


needed . 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


now imports and thus put in our farmers’ 
pockets a good part of the vast sum now 
paid out for foreign sugar. Notonly that, but 
with the development of the country, we could 
produce our own sugar without materially 
restricting our exports of other produce, pro- 
vided foreign markets offer attractive prices 
for the same. The sugar beet can be grown 
over a vast section and encuuragement of this 
industry is one form at least in which ‘*pro- 
tection’’ can directly benefit farmers. 


Tie Village Library. 

The setting apart of a day for a rally in aid 
of some worthy cause is a plan which has 
worked well in the schools, and has not been 
overdone, and we note with gratification the 
action of the school authorities in Nebraska 
in having a demonstration of the kind for the 
furtherance of school and community libra- 
ries. Frday, Oct 23, was library day in the 
schools throughout the state. It is proposed 
that funds shall be raised annually on this 
day by entertainments, donations, subscrip- 
tions or whatever method seems best adapted 
to the individual locality. The cirenlar an- 
nouncing the library day observance says 
truly: ‘‘Let your program awaken the people 
to the fact that itis the educated hand and 
head that leads the day. Among the influ- 
ences at work for the brightening and broad- 
ening of rural life, one of the most important 
is the village library. The beginnings of this 
institution are to be found in many instances 
in the school library, and we welcome the 
wise, far-seeing thought which means so 
much for the future of any state that adopts 
it. All hail the day, when every rural town 
in the land will have a free public library! 


oe 


— 

The New York Bank Statement—This phrase, 
ambiguous until it is understood, applies to a 
force of much importance in the speculative 
world and to some extent in the markets for 
leading kinds of farm produce. Itis a state- 
ment made up once a week showing total de- 
posits, reserve, loans, ete, of all banks in the 
metropolis. If the showing is considered a 
favorable one to business interests, it serves 
to give strength to all speculative markets, 
whether securities, grain orcotton. If the 
reverse it is liable to act as a temporary de- 
pressing factor. One illustration will suffice. 
The bank statement for the first week fol- 
lowing McKinley’s election showed that 
loans increased about 3} million dollars, that 
deposits increased almost 16,000,000, that the 
banks together had more specie, by fully 
8,000,000 than the week before. In _ other 
words, is shows that gold poured in at the 
rate of over a million a day, that money 
which had been hoarded was deposited,. going 
into regular trade channels. The better busi- 
ness outlook encouraged those desiring to use 
monev in various enterprises to increase 
their borrowings to an extent three millions 
greater than the total borrowed the previous 
week. The totai loans on the N Y banks the 
middle of November were 445,009,000. A year 
ago they were 495, two years ago 499, in ’93 
405, in ’90, 393 and in *85 340 millions. 


The First Beet Sugar Company of N Y witha 
capital of $300,000 has been organized and ne- 


gotiations are said to be almost completed for 
the establishment of a factory at Rome, N 
Y. ‘The plant at Farnham, 40 miles north of 
Montreal, is to be removed to Rome, Cana- 
dians retaining an interest in the business. 
It is expected that central N Y will produce 
enough beets to supply the mill. 


Paper Currency Outstanding—This amounts 
to 1110 million dollars, and is composed of U 
S notes SAT, treasury notes 125, national bank 
notes 233, gold certiticates 40 and silver certifi- 
cates 365 ‘millions. 


Cost of Pruning Grapevines—In a commu- 
nication to the home government made by 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Singers and Artists Generally are users of 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” for hoarseness 
and throat troubles. They afford instant relief. 


The Free Attendant Service maintained by 
the New York Central at Grand Central sta- 
tion, New York, is another example of the 
care and courtesy by which patrons of this 
great railroad are surrounded. 

A Treat for Artists. —The autumn scenery of 

he Hudson river and Mohawk v yom lends 
additional charm to a trip over the New York 
Ce..tral at this season. Fourteen fast trains 
every day between New York, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls. 








the English consul general at San 
itis stated as a general proposition 
average annual cost of pruning 80 acres of 
vines is $120. This is on the supposition 
that the services of an expert are employed, 


Franciseo 
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BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, for 
lllustrated Catalogue, giving full description 
of Single and Double Cusiom Hand-Made 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con. 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
pe Ov., No. 2 Church Stircet, Owego, N. ¥. 





O's .= DUROC-JERSEY SWINE and JERSEY 

TLE can be seen at Madison Square Gar. 

den bmn , a New York, Nov. 23 to 28. Young 
Boars and oawe. for sal 

be L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 





EACH TREES.—Full assortment. Apply to 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 


WALLPAPER 





Samples mailed free. Prices from 2%éc. to 
$3% a roll, 8 yds. A 
932-34 Market St., 418 Arch S 
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OU can earn money quietly at home. Particulars free, 
GEORGE CREIGHTON, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 
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We print herewith a list of some of the lea 1ding publica. 
tions which we can furnis h in combinati with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURISS, In every 
scribers Can save money b “ordering other | ‘ 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
cour trie s. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each ior one year, 

Our 

Price 
Harper’s Magazine, Ne York, #4. 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.0 4.2 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5 42 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 
The Century, New York, 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 
Scientific American, New York, 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 
Farm Poultry Boston, Mass., 2.00 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill, 2.00 
Dairy World, Chicago, Ill, 2.00 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Tl, 2.00 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 
Hoard’; Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 

Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which will be ready for delivery December, 1896. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bidg.. San Francisco, Cal. 
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slow But Sure Progress of Co-operation. 


A report on rative distribution is 
the most interesting feature of the September 
pulletin of the Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D ©, which any of our subscribers 
can obtain upon application to that address, 
mentioning this journal. In this report, Prof 
E. W. Bemis describes the present condition 
of the co-operative stores in the United States. 
There are afew successful enterprises of this 
kind in the west and quite a number very 
suecessful and thrifty ones in the middle and 


°0O-0nMre 
co-ope 


eastern states. These are quite successful 
and have weathered the hard times better 
than most commercial enterprises. There 


are about 11,000 members of these co-opera- 
tive stores in New England and 6000 are re- 
ported from the rest of the country. Labor 
exchanges are also making some progress. 

In some states, the s laws’ are still unfavora- 
ble to vo-operation, but it is easy to secure any 
necessary legislation. The boom era of co- 
ope ration and its e x periments il stage has pass- 
ed. The proposition has got down to busi- 
ness and we now expect to see a considerable 
increase in co-operative stores on the Roch- 
dale Sy steln. 


— 


Annual Reports of State Masters. 


At the Washington meeting of the National 
Grange these showed the order to be generally 
prosperous, considering the low prices. Colo- 
rado’s master reported that financially the or- 
der is stronger; quarterly bulletin very helpful ; 
fire insurance a valuable feature; regretted 
this session could not have been held at Den- 


yer. Kansas Patrons’ co-operative stores a 
success; fire insurance company doing a good 
work; farmers want to know how they can 
get more for what they have to sell; more 
politics to the square yard than in any state 
in the Union. Minnesota has a faithful few; 
two new granges, one organized in February 


with 14 members now contains 150 and has a 
hall; have established a mercantile co-ope- 
rative company and are doing a thriving busi- 


ness; composed of hustling young people; 
they organized another grange and more are 
expected soon. In Ohio, 28 new and 24 dor- 
maut granges reorganized; the county press 
is well supported and the papers are quite 
willing to meet Patrons half way; several 
new grange halls have been built and two 
will be dedicated on the birthday of the or- 
der; the annual meeting at the state fair is a 
great success; a committee looks after mat- 
ters in the legislature; state salaries and ex- 
penses must be cut down; the tire insurance 


company is well supported. 

Grange work in Connecticut has been sus- 
tained and strengthened each year and is now 
apower. Dr Bowen had been invited to ex- 
pound the grange doctrine at a county minis- 
ters’ conference; deputies had been called to- 
gether and instructed in secret work by the 
high priest; grange tield meetings were nu- 
merous; a hearty support given to all Jecture 
work; a course ot study in agriculture is be- 
ing urged in the public schools; business con- 
tracts very valuable; fire insurance company 
successful; the grange has taught the Patron to 
respect himself and his calling; $6000 in state 
grange treasury; 9 Pomona and 130 subordi- 
nate granges. Maine Patrons were never more 
prosperous; many grange halls erected ; farm- 
ers are receiving some direct financial benefit, 
but the chief work is along educational lines; 
the grange had much to doin shaping legis- 
lation affecting farmers’ affairs; the two large 
Patrons’ fire insurance companies are doing 
as is the life insurance compa- 
ny. Massachusetts had a good steady 
growth: a grange hall erected to cost $8000; 
P atrons’ fire insurance company wound up be- 
cause of several the grange doesn’t 
need more sand in its leaders, but more glue 


a big business, 


has 


tire losses; 


in its membership; co-operative buying of 
fertilizers and grains saved considerable; 
— salts ordered by cargo lot; grange 
uuys grain of several mills; wrestling with 
the taxation question; feed stuffs are to be 
guaranteed by analysis; 134 granges with 


11,000 members 

Other reports were made showing what the 
grange has accomplished the past year in oth- 
er states. Especially able was the report of 
State Master Bachelderof N H; a past nation- 
al master, J. J. Woodman of Michigan, who 
has attended every session since °’72, says it 
is by far the best report ever made of state 
grange work to the national grange. 


IR 
NEW YORK. 

Pomona’s day was celebrated by Bainbridge 
grange, No 726, on Nov 14 by a feast anda mu- 
Sical and literary program. The attendance 
was not as large as usual, but those who did 
attend enjoyed the occasion. Degree work 
is done at nearly every meeting. Four can- 
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ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


didates were instructed in first and second 
degrees at the last meeting Nov 21. Consid- 
erable feeling is manifested among the Pa- 
trons in regard to the proposed change in the 
Patrons’ fire relief association. The idea of 
severing’ the grange and insurance business, 
allowing the directors to insure any farmer 
whether a Patron or not, also to insure village 
property, does not meet with favor among the 
members here. Such a course will be a severe 
blow to the granges and many would give up 
their charter if it is carried out. 

Nichbolville grange has secured a farmers’ 
institute to be held in grange hall at Nichol- 
ville, Dec 9. All farmers and their wives are 
invited to attend. 





Deposit grange, No 582, is alive and wide 
awake. For the last few years the meetings 


have been held at the homes of the 
in the summer with the farmers and in win- 
ter with the village members. The next 
meeting will be held at the home of Secretary 
C. A. Wheaton, Dec 12, for the election of ofti- 
cers. 


members, 





Low Grades of Feed Barley are 
foreign buyers, and considerable quantities 
have been exported from N Y this fall, Oct 
shipments amounting to 866,000 bu, out of 
2,211,000 bu, the remainder being chiefly 
malting grades from San Francisco. Total 
exports for 10 mos this year 11,477,000 bu com- 
pared with 2,600,000 a year ago, a gratifying 
increase. Were this foreign movement to 
continue and imports of Canadian into York 
state less burdensome, the market would ad- 
vance all along the line. 


sought by 


Every Apple Grower, every 
packer who allows a single ill-shaped, under- 
sized, wormy, poorly colored or bruised ap- 
ple, not to speak of seconds, to go into a bar- 
rel of apples this year is committing a folly 
and we might almost say a crime against the 


dealer and 


apple trade. Let the grower refuse to sell 
and the dealer refuse to buy more than the 
best half of each grower’s apples and you 


will soon hear no more of 30 to 40c apples on 
the farm and $1 apples in the city.—[F. New- 
hall 


The Buckwheat Crop showed the high av- 
erage yield of 18.7 bu per acre,according to the 
November government crop report, the highest 
rate since ’99, with one exce ption. The average 
for ’95 was 20.1 bu, *94.16.1, ’°93 14.7. The rate 
of yield in Maine is placed at 42 bu, N Y seant 
19, Pa 17, Mich 15, Wis 135 with average qual- 
ity very good to nearly perfect. 


The European Beet Crop of ’% is placed in 
preliminary estimates at 3,809,000 tons against 
3,450,000 tons a year ago for six leading coun- 
tries. 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


At Louisville, Ky, market firm, 
steady at $9@11 P 100 lbs for fine light 
9@12 for heavy and 18@26 for burley, with 
lower grades all the way from 6@15 to 2 50@ 

freight all rail to New York 35c §¥ 100 lbs, 
Baltimore 32c, Philadelphia 33c, Boston 39¢ 
and 2c less by railand water. Offerings in 
October less than in same month since 1892, 
and offerings since Jan 1 nearly 10 per cent 
less than for same time last year. Meier’s ta- 
bles for the eight principal tobacco markets 
in the middle south—Louisville, Cincinnati, 
St Louis, Clarksville, Hopkinsville, Padu- 
cah, Nashville, Maytield—show total receipts 
from Jani to Nov 1 of 244,000 hogsheads 
against 263,000 last year, a little iess than 
in same period of ’94 and about the same as 
in ’92, when prices were much higher. Stocks 
on hand Noy 1in these markets were 63,750 
hogsheads, or a little more than at same 
date in any year since 1890. This indicates 
that dealers and warehouse men have been 
buying up the new crop as far as possible in 
anticipation of still higher prices. There is a 
general feeling of confidence, elasticity and 
support to the whole tobacco situation. 
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prices 
leaf, 


Mexican Tobacco Decision Deferred. 

The decision by the United States board of 
general appraisers on the contested leaf to- 
bacco cases, heard Oct 30, will be rendered in 
a few days. In addition to six bales of Mexi- 
can tobacco, there were 13 bales of Ha- 

yana leaf in two lots of six and seven bales 
respectively. The preponderance of evidence 
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yas that the Mexican tobacco was from 50 to 
100 % wrappers and it was nearly as on one 
lot of Havana. The second lot of Havana leaf 
was more doubtful, although some evidence 
was produced that it contained more than 15 
% suitable for wrappers. Some queer things 
came out in .the hearing, one of which, if 1 
understood the importer correctly, was that 
some of the Mexican tobacco was of the lot 
sold in Amsterdam and was sent over here to 
determine whether the tobacco was filler or 
wrapper leaf. Another was that even if the 
tobacco was not good enough for a filler, or if 
manufacturers in this country would not use 
it as such, with the duty of 35c added to the 
cost price, it might pay to import and use it 
fora binder. These people contend that none 
of our domestic leaf is tit for wrappers, that 
the best of it is used only for teens and all 
of them admit that New England is the best 
of binders. To dodge the issue and cover their 
attempt to swindle the government of $11,000 
duty on one iot of Mexican leaf they say it’s 
for binders when the best of New England 
binders can be bought in the open market for 
less cents per pound than the filler duty (35c). 
The tigures below show the result should the 
board sustain the judgment ofthe examiner: 





Balessam- Approx Diffin Add’t’n’l 

pled am’timpt duty duty 

Mexico, 6 60 $1.15 $11,040 
Cuba, 6 60 1.15 11,040 
Cuba, 7 70 1.15 12,880 
Total, 19 190 1.84* 34,960 


* On each 160-lb bale. 
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R| Es root. 


200 varieties. Also Grapes, rults,ete. 
ed stock. Genuine, cheap. —_ sample ESCH, Poodeniee mailed ie 
10c._Desce pi tfiree. LEWIS BO. 


GREENSBORE 


The finest white flesh peach in ex- 
istence. Ripens before the Alex- 
ander. Extra large. fine flavor. 
Donal dson’s Imira As- 
parag us Roots. A new pro- 

uctionof raremerit. Strawe 
berry Plants, Japan Plums, 
Small Fruits, ‘Tenn. P Peac 
Seed. Catalogue FREE. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, 


CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HY DRAULICf 


Bend for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFCc.CcOo. f 
No. 8 Main &t., Mt.Gilead, Chio€ 





















To Pump Water 

If you want water for any purpose 
and have pot the facilities, or want 
to change, write for catalogue of the 
Celebrated DeLamater-Rider 
and Delamater-Ericsson Hot- 
Air Pumping Engines. 

They will pump water from any 
source and force it anywhere. Any 
kind of fuel can be used. Ack aan, 

pe LATER IRON WO 
467 West Broadway, New York City. 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 a & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


46 Inch 
Feed Gpenina 
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J Power Leverage 64 to1 oo = 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ie 





$8 MACHINE 
to weave your own fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 et high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 

Wantes Catalogue S Peet. 
ARTER 

Wire , Mach.Ca. 

Boxog Mt.Sterling,©. 
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- SACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS “ XY 
and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥.- 
Manufacturer 
Glazed Sewer 
Brick, Oven 
Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. o 


Established_1852. 


of and Dover = Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Pipe, Red Brick, Mortar Colors, i 
Tile, iedeees” — Flue Lining, Chimney To 
Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk 
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MONEY AND TJIARKETS. 


THE GENERAL RESUMPTION OF BUSINESS. 
TurEspAY EvENING, Nov 24, 1896. 

Reports of the advance toward a_ period of 
normal business activity, as returned by the 
leading commercial agencies, are not uniform. 
While in some directions the wholesale trade 
shows less orders than hoped, the general 
tendency in commercial circles is toward 
further gain in the volume of business. Bank 
clearings past week exceptionally large 
money easy, export trade good. Dun’s agen- 
cy says that additional establishments, which 
were idle and have started work since elec- 
tion, bring the total up to 690 concerns now 
known to have added largely to the number 
of hands at work and this only part of the 
whole number. Iron and steel are a shade 
easier, and so with sugar, coffee and cotton, 
while wools are fully steady and woolen 
manufacturers hopeful for increased business. 
Following wheat, the condition of which is 
fully reported elsewhere, coarse grains have 
ruled easier, live stock, provisions and dairy 
products being in about the usual demand. 
Revised prices holding good to-night follow: 


em 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATZIST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat~ —Corn-— -——Oats— 

Cash or spot 189 81895 = 1896 189% ©1896 = 
Chicago, T5e 5i%e We 2Tige = 183ge 
New York, 8335 663, 28% 3534 
Boston, 33 381, 

Toledo, 914g 63% «23 28 

St Louis, 85 61 21% 2449 

Minneapolis, 753 OS2kg Cr _— 
San Francisco, *].624¢°1. 01% *1.05 *S5 

London, dig 7334 403g 4454 

*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 

At Chicago, wheat has averaged much weak- 
er for several days for reasons outlined in 
considerable detail by us on Page 49%. These 
reactions have brought no particular discour- 
agement tu those friendly to the market who 
believe this grain well worth current rates. 
Cables during the last few days have included 
some reports of rains in India, but whether or 
not that country ever takes much wheat from 
America the outlook is good for steady de- 
mands from Europe. Exports continue en- 
couraging, amounting to practically 4,000,000 
bu last week, a third more than a year ago, 
with inquiries from nearly every quarter of 
the globe, including Australia and South Af- 
rica, these possibly leading up to further ex- 
port business, although of course most of our 
surplus will find its way to the U K and con- 
tinent of Europe. Receipts in the northwest 
continue liberal, cash demand fair to good for 
oth winter and spring wheat. December 
settled late last week to 74}c, subsequently re- 
covering a little, No 2 spring in store sc over 
Dec price, No 2 red winter quotable at 38@48c, 
under grades usual differences. 

Under considerable selling pressure, corn 
worked down 1}@2c last week, nor is there 
much bullish enthusiasm at the opening of 
this. While the export trade is good, ship- 
ping demand for distribution in the east is 
only moderate and on the other hand there 
are increased offerings of corn in the interior, 
including liberal supplies of new, which tend 
to drag down the market in general and the 
price of old corn in particular. Corn ship- 
ments for the week 3,000,000 bu, European 
market steady to easy, weather the past few 
days more favorable for curing the new crop. 
No 2 in store or Dec delivery 23@23}c, new No 
3 19$@20kc, new No 3 yellow 20@20%c, No 4 by 
sample 18} @19hc. 

Oats without special feature, averaging easy 
around 184@19%¢ fur Dec delivery of No 2 mix- 
ed, May usual premium. Shipping demand 
on eastern account less than recently, quality 
of current offerings rather poor, low grades 
selling down to 144@15}c. Exports for the 
week 800,000 bu, an increase of nearly 300,000, 
exports in Oct 2,765,000 bu against only 184,000 
bu a year ago 

Rye sold off 14¢ to 364c for No 
offerings rather sinall but ample for the in- 
different demand. Exports fair and encour- 
aging. Barley trade unsatisfactory, especially 
in low grades,which were in less shipping de- 
mand. Malting barley steady to firm. Price 
range 24c for poor feed to 35@38e for fine to 
fancy malting. 

It is the quiet time 


2 in store, 


of the year in grass 
seeds, timothy ruling easy on the basis of 
2 55@2 60 P ctl for prime. Clover dull at 8 
for prime, Hungarian nominally 40@60c, mil- 
let 50@65c, buckwheat scarce at 60@75c. Flax- 
seed declined 24c last week to T6c for Nol 
northwestern with No 1 regular 1@2c dis- 
count. 

At New York, wheat under market influ- 


ences indicated elsewhere with foreigners 
evidently disposed to buy more conservative- 
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ly. Traders consider the statistical position 
of wheat as encouraging as ever. Ocean graip 
freights are lower, the recent advance bring- 
ing many empty vessels to this port looking 
for cargoes. Corn has sold off about 2c for 
the week to the basis of 29%@30c- for No 2 
wholesale, oats quiet at 23@23hc, state rye lec 
lower at 41c, cloverseed easy at 64@9c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Cattle-~ —Hogs—, -—Sheep-— 
1896 = 189% 1896 1895 = 1896 1895 
Chicago, B 100 ths, 85 25 $500 £340 2365 $330 $340 
New York, 5 00 475 40 425 375 2 28 
Buffalo, 500 48 39 875 370 3850 
Kansas City, 485 485 315 3 50 310 3 25 
Pittsburg, 460 5 vv 370 375 3 65 3 60 

At Chicago, rather too many cattle of indif- 
ferent to fair quality coming forward to per- 
mit strength. Prices on everything except 
fine to fancy are disappointing, last week 
showing a decline of 10@20c, and market this 
week disturbed through the fact of the Thanks- 
giving holiday with its attendant sharp de- 
mand for poultry,to the detriment of the mar- 
ket for ordinary cattle. Strictly choice corn- 
fed beeves are selling about as high as at any 
time yet, quotable up to $5 25 or better, with 
relatively few offered showing this quality. 
On the other hand, cattle which sell at 4 60 
and below are in more than ampie supply and 
there is some tendency toware a further 
widening of prices between choice and com- 
mou. Veal calves depressed and the supply 
of stock cattle rather excessive. Revised 
prices follow: 

Fey export steers, £5.15@5.25 
Prime, 1500@ 1600 fhs,4.75@5.10 
Good to eh, 1150 Feeders, 

@1450 Ths. 4.25€4.60 Stockers. 400 to 
Com to fair, 1150 850 Ths. 

@1400 Ths, 3.65@4.15 Calves, 300 hs up, 
Ch cows and heif- Calves, veal, 
Western range 

steers, 


$1.75@3.75 
1.252.110 
3.50@3.85 


2.70@3.40 
2.754.00 
4.50@5.75 

ers. 3.25@4.00 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.00 3.00@4.10 

November hog receipts, approximatiug 700,- 
000 head, are unusually small for a winter 
month, this serving in part to hold the mar- 
ket against the bearish tactics of the big pack- 
ers. ‘They succeeded, however, in forcing 
down the inarket last week to $3 25@3 40 for 
good to choice, followed by a slight recovery, 
pigs and rough lots 2 50@3 10. 

Following the sharp break early last week, 
sheep have shown a tendency to recover, the 
lower prices resulting in a good demand on 
both local and shipping account. Fair in- 
quiry for stock sheep. Lambs regained half 
of last week's early break, but are still rela- 
tively low. Good to choice native sheep $2 75 
@3 30 with yearlings up to 3 50, westerns 2 80 
@3, stockers 2 65@3. Good to choice lainbs 
4 50@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle selling rather indiffer- 
ently unless strictly choice. Moderate demand 
for feeders and good butcher weights. Prices 
are revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1400 lbs, $4 40@4 60 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 4 liq@4 25 
Fair, 900 to 11-0 lbs, 3 503 80 
Common, 7010 to 90) Ibs, 2 5@3 35 
Rough, half-fat 32@3 60 ~F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@43 0» 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@375 Veal calves, 5 00@6 50 
. Cooler weather this week is more favorable 
to the hog trade, and prices rather higher a- 
round $3 60@3 70 for prime medium and York- 
ers, heavy droves slight discount. Sheep re- 
covering partially from last week’s decline of 
20@25c. Good to prime wethers $3@3 65, 
common and mixed lots 1 50@2 50, lambs 4 
@4 75. 

At Buffalo, the live stock marketis this 
week feeling the influence of the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday period, with its usual drift of de- 
mand for poultry to the exclusion of beef, 
pork and mutton. As a result, prices are 
somewhat unsettled. Offerings of strictly fan- 
cy beef cattle small and such selling relative- 
ly better than ordinary grades. Fair inquiry 
for stock cattle to send to the country. Too 
many sheep have appeared in the markets, 
both east and west, for the good of prices, ex- 
port grades holding up better than anything 
else. Hogs supplies generally plentiful. 

At New York, cattle in fairly good demand 
and generally steady, with the exception of 
cominon steers which are inclined to easiness. 
Ordinary to prime native beeves $3 75@4 75 
with fancy quotable at 5,but offered very spar- 
ingly. Sales chietly at 475 downward to 4 25. 
Veal calves 5@6 50, market easy. Hogs in 
about the usual demand at 3 60@4 for heavy 
and 4 10@4 25 for light weights and fancy 
pigs. Country dressed 4@6 50. Sheep steadier, 
yet a good many on sale including liberal sup- 
plies of heavy lambs which are inclined to 
drag. Poor to choice butcher a 2 50@3 50, 
fancy export 3 60@3 75, good to choice lambs 
4 50@5. 

At London, American steers 10@103c ® Ib, 
est dressed weight, sheep 8@8#c, est dress- 
ed weight. Refrigerator beef 64@73c ¥P Ib. 


Poor toch bulls, 
Canwers, 


Com to good fat bulls,¢2 25@3 00 
Com t.. good fat cows, 2 00@3 25 
Heifers, 700 to 110) lbs, 2 51@3 90 
Bologna cows, p hd. 5 00@15 00 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [/IARKETs, 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTs, 


NEW YORK—At Albany, fresh eggs Bh@Ne 
P dz, cold storage 18@19c, chickens %@1Q¢ 
lb l w, 10@1lc d w, fowls 9@10c 1 w, broilers 
16@18¢ dw, turkeys l1i@12¢c lw, 13@ l4c dy, 
ducks 10@1le 1 w, 11@124¢ d w, geese I@IMo | 
w, %@10}c d w. Corn 33@ 36c Pp bu, oats 4@ 
26c, bran $11 50€@12 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 
16 50@17 50, middlings 15@ 16, loose hay 14@ 
17 50, baled timothy 13@17, clover 12@ 15, Oat 
straw $@9, rye 13@15. Apples 50c@1 P ‘bbl 
cranberries 5 50@6, potatoes dull at1259% 
bbl, turnips 40@50c, cabbages 2 50@3. 

At Syracuse, potatoes steady, 25@35c P by, 
onions 25@30ce, beets 25@: 30c, carrots 20.@2%e, 
parsnips 35@40c, celery 20@25c P dz, cabbage 
$1 50@2 P 100, apples 75c@1 P bbl. Dresseq 
beef 44@54c P lb, veal 8c, hogs 44@5c, mutton 
5@7c, hides 4@54c, calfskins Tic@1 ea Com 
36c ¢° bu, oats w8@ 30c, bran 11 P ton, cotton. 
seed meal 19, middlings 12, loose hay 13@ 
16, baled 12@14, oat straw 8@10, rye 11@13. 
Fresh eggs 22@25¢ P dz, cold storage 18@2%¢. 
Chickens 7@8c P lb 1 w, 10@12c d w, turkeys 
13@15¢ 1 w, 18sec d w, ducks 10¢.] w, l4e d w, 

At Schenectady, bran $13 P ton, 
4, loose hay 15, baled 14, clover 11@12, - 
straw 9, rye 16, corn 45¢c P bu, oats 244@95 
Poultry'in good supply. Chickens 8@10c Db 
lw, 12@13c d w, broilers 13c d w, turkeys 10¢ 
l w, 13@14c d w, ducks 14c d w, 11@12¢, 
fresh eggs 22c P dz, cold storage 14c. Pota- 
toes plentiful at 1@1 25 P bbl, onions 1 50, cab- 
bages 2 50@3 P 100, apples 50c@1 ¥P bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 22@ 
21c P dz, chickens 74@8c P tb, fowls 7@7The, 
ducks 9c, turkeys 8@84c, geese 40@60c ea, 
Apples $1@1 50 P bbl, grapes 7@8c #P bskt, 
white potatoes 28@32c P bu, onions 45@50e, 
turnips 12@15c, cabbage 1 50@2 50 P 100. ° 
timothy hay 13 50@14 P ton, No 1 13@13 
clover mixed 12, straight rye straw 16@16 50 
tangled 10, wheat‘and oat 7@8, bran 10@12, 
middlings 9 50@12. 

PENNSYLVANIA—<At Philadelphia, ch baled 
timothy hay $13 50@14 P ton, No 1 12 50, 
straight rye straw 17 50, wheat 8@8 50, bran 
10@11. White potatoes ‘steady. Pa Rose 35@ 
38c P bu, N Y 30@33c, Burbanks and Stars 
30@33c, vellow onions 1 15@1 25 ® bbl, cab- 
bage 1 25@2 25 P 100, egg plant 7ie@1 25 P 
bbl, apples 1@1 50 P bbl. Fresh nearby eggs 
23c ® dz, icehouse 17c. Poultry quiet. Chick- 
ens 7@8c P th 1 w, 84@104c d w, turkeys 8@9e 
l w, 11@13c d w, ducks 11@12c d w. 


middlings 


geese 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 
The quality of potatoes now arriving at the 
markets is generally below prime ard this 
being the fact receivers are unable to ask 
best prices for the stock. Supplies are liberal 
rrp the tone of prices is weak aud irregular. 
At New York good average stock is offered 
freely at $1 P bbl and many lots sell below 
that figure. Demand is not large and buyers 
do not appear anxious to purchase yet. Out- 
side quotations are the top of the market. 

Ae New York, market weak under heavy 
receipts. LIin bulk $1 25@1 37 P bbl, NJ 
9c@1 12, state 75c@1 12 P 180 lbs, Me 1@1-19 
P sack, Vasweets, yellow 60@85c ? bbl, Vine- 
land 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, demand continues slow and 
oy agg liberal. Aroostook Hebrons 35@45c 
P bu, N H 35@38c, Vt 35@38c, N Y state 
white varieties 35c, PEI Chenangoes 43c, 
Hebrons and Rose $1 25 P bbl. 


THE ONION MARKET 


The continued strength of the onion market 
is due to the moderate supplies of strictly 
choice goods. Thereis a fair demand and 
bright, sound stock is wanted. Arrivals are 
quite small and more could be readily dispos- 
ed of if the quality proved satisfactory. Prices 
are generally higher, white and yellow show- 
ing material advances, while red shares thie 
improv ement to a less extent. 

W. E. Douglass of Oneida, N Y, has sold 
25,000 bu onions the past month. They were 
grown in Lenox and Sullivan and loaded at 
Canastota and Canaseraga. Price to growers 
25@28c. 

At New York, in moderate supply and firm 
for choice. Eastern white $2 50@4 YP bbl, 
red 2@2 25, yellow 1 75@2, Orange Co white 
1 50@3 25 P bag, yellow 1@1 50 P bbl, red 
1@2, NJ and LI yellow 1 25@1 50 ® bbi, 
white 2@3 50, western and state yellow 1 25 
@1 50. 

At Boston, 
and prices higher. 
Mass $1 oe 2 ® bbl, 
western 1 7 


the quality of arrivals is better 
Native 60c P bu, western 
N Y large bbls 1 7, 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
ances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
gold in i small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 


st 


Beans. 

At New York, fair steadiness maintained at 
the lower prices. Ch marrow $140 P bu, 
fair to good 1 20@1 35d, ch pea 1 O74 @1 10, ch 
medium 1@1 08, ch white kidney 1 55@1 60, 
ch yellow eye 1 35@1 40, Cal limas 1 40, green 
peas 725 @90c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts continue light and 
prices are firmly sustained. Fey new-laid 26 
@2ic P dz, state fresh gathered 24@25e, Pa 
country marks 25@26c, western 24c, checks 
$3@3 50 P case, western refrigerator prime 
isc P dz, limed 15@16c. 

At Boston, arrivals are moderate and con- 
tain only a small proportion of strictly fresh. 
Nearby and Cape fey 30@33c P dz, ch fresh 
eastern 25c, fair to good 20@22c, Vt and NH 
fresh 25c P dz. Mich fey 24@25c, western fair 
to goud 19@22c, P E island 22c, refrigerator 
16@17e, limed 16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, grapes firmer, pears scarce, 
cranberries higher. Lawrence pears $5@3 50 
% bbl, Duchess 2 50@4, Kieffer 2 50@3 50. 
Coneord grapes 7@8c ® Dbskt, Niagaras 16@ 
18c, dark Cape Cod cranberries 5 50@6 P bbl, 
good to prime 3@4, N J 1@1 25 P cra, north- 
ern chestnuts 4 50@5 50 P bu of 60 lbs, hick- 
ory nuts 1 50@2. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, only moderate activity in the 
market. Western spring bran 50@57ic P 100 
lbs, winter 525 @60c, middlings 674@Tic, sharps 
65@80c, screenings 40@55e, oil meal $19@21 P 
ton, cottonseed 19 50@21, rye feed 50@55c P 
100 Ibs, brewers’ meal and grits 90c, coarse 
corn meal 55@62c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are quite liberal, 
demand fair and prices weaker. Prime timo- 
thy 80@82ke P 100 lbs, No 1 Tic, No 2 70c, No 
3 60@65e, shipping 60@65c, clover mixed 65@ 
70c, clover 50@60c, salt hay 45@50e, long rye 
straw, No 1 $0@%5c, No 2 80@85c, short rye 60 
@70c, oat 35@45c. 

At Boston, demand is moderate and prices 
unchanged. Prime hay, large bales °$16 P 
ton, small 15, No 1 14@14 50, No 2 13@13 50, 
No 3 11@12, good to prime rye straw 19@20, 
oat 8 HOEY. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market is fairly firm and 
about steady. Dry-pavked: N J and nearby 
turkeys l4c P lb, N Y and Pa 13@l4c, west- 
ern 13sec, N J chickens 9@10ce, N Y and Pa 8@ 
8c, western 8c, fowls 8@8}c, ducks 10@12c, 

Ive-packed: Old mixed tur- 
keys 11@12c, young dry-picked 11@12hc, 
scalded 114@12c, Phila spring chickens 13@ 
14c, western 8@8kc, fowls 74@8c, ducks 9@12¢, 
geese 8@12c, tame white squabs $2@2 25 PRP 
dz, mixed 1 50@1 75. Live poultry: Fowls 
T@7Tke, chickens 5@5he, turkeys 8$@9c, ducks 
65@We P pr, geese 1 12@1 75, pigeons, old 25c 
P pr, young 20c. 

At Boston, a better feeling under improved 
demand. ‘Northern and eastern: Vt turkeys 
14@15¢c P lb, N Y 13@14c, ch large chickens 
13@14c, extra fowls 12c, ducks 12@14c. West- 
ern dry-packed, drawn and headed: Ch young 
turkeys 12@13c, ch chickens 10c, fowls 8@10c, 
ducks 10@12e¢, geese 9@10c. Western iced: 
Ch turkeys lle, chickens 10c, fowls 9@10c, 
pigeons T5c@31 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, market about steady for sea- 
sonable truck. Cabbage $2 50@3 WP 100, red 
2 50@3 50, celery 20@50ce P dz, egg plant 2@ 
3 P bbl, cucumbers 75c@1 75 P cra, turnips 60 
270c Y bbl, marrow squash T5e@1 P bbl, 
Hubbard squash 75e, carrots 60@T5c,. pump- 
kins 1@1 25. Brussels sprouts 3@7e P qt, 
beets 75c@1 P bbl, parsnips 75c@1. 


geese 8@10e. 


Agricultural Chemicals. 

While the movement is fair, the feel- 
ing in agricultural chemicals anda _fertili- 
zers is quite unsettled and prices unusual- 
ly subject to daily fluctuations. With this 
in view a general list of quotations is 
withheld. Ground bone is quotable in a large 
way at N Y at $21@23 P ton, single cars fo 
b usual advance, kainit 9@9 25, tankage 14 50@ 
15 50, S C phosphate, ground, 5 25@5 50. Man- 
ufacturers are making active preparations for 
spring trade. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, chickens 12@13c P tb lw, 

16c d w, turkeys 18¢ d w, fresh eggs 22@28 ® 
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dz, potatoes 40@50c P bu, red and yellow on- 
ions 60c, turnips 30@40c, cmy print butter 22 
@25c P th, dairy 20c, cheese 9@13c.—At Wa- 
terbury, Ct, apples $1@1 25 P bbl, potatoes 
50c P bu, turnips 30@35c, fresh eggs 30@32c 
P dz, cold storage 18@20c, chickens 11@12c ® 
ib 1 w, 16c d w, turkeys 12e 1 w, 16@20c d w, 
emy butter 20@23c, dairy 16@20c, cheese 9@ 
10c.—At Providence, KI, fresh eggs 30@32c 
f dz, western 22@24c, chickens 12@15c P ib, 
fowls 10@12c, apples T5c@2 P bbl, potatoes 
1 50@1 75, onions 50@70c P bu, turnips 1 50 
® bbi, ciny print butter 22@23c-P tb, tubs 21@ 
2i}c, cheese 10@11c.—At Springfield, Mass, 
potatoes 40c P bu, turnips 2€40c, yellow 
onions 40@50c, white 60c, apples 90¢e@1 * bbl, 
fresh eggs 28@30c P dz, western 16@18c, 
chickens 10@12c P th, fowls 9@1l1c, emy print 
butter 23c P tb, tubs 20c, dairy 18@19c, cheese 
11@12c.—At Worcester, Mass, chickens 14@18c 
P tbh, fresh eggs 30@32c P dz, western 20@22c, 
potatoes 40@50c P bu, onions 50@75c, turnips 
40@50c, apples 75e@1 P bbl, ecmy print butter 
22@24c P th, tubs 19@2ic, dairy 20@22c, cheese 
103@11c. 


THE DAIRY TIARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@2lc P ib,dairy 
18@19c.—At Syracuse, market firm. Cmy 
tubs 22@23c, dairy 17@21c.—At Schenectady, 
in good supply and demand. Good to ch emy 
tubs 18@20c, prints 20@21c, dairy 16@18c. 

At New York, fancy creamery moves out 
well at full prices and the supply is down to 
small proportions. Quotations are ic higher 
than last week and firm at the advance. Un- 
der grades sell fairly and share the improve- 
ment somewhat. Wholesale prices for round 
lots ruling early this week follow: Elgin 
and other western creamery extrus 22c P bb, 
western firsts 20@21c, seconds 164@18ce, N Y 
emy 20}@26c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 18@19c, 
firsts 15@16c, western dairy firsts 12@13c. 

Qhio—At Columbus, active and firmer. 
Ohio cmy 18@19¢e P ib, Elgin 20@21c, dairy 13@ 
16c.—At Cleveland, higher for choice. Good 
to ch cmy tubs 17@20c, Elgin 20@1e, dairy 
12@1i6ce.—At Toledo, goodtoch cmy 18@2ie, 
dairy 15@16c.—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 
22c, Ohio 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy goods 
held firmly, supplies being small, but faulty 
stuff inoves slowly. Western fey cmy 21@22¢ 
? tb, fair to prime 19@2ic, June extra cmy 18 
@19c, Pa fey prints 23c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fancy creamery 
in light supply and firm at 22c P ib, ch 20@ 
2ic, imtcmy 15@16c, fey ladles 12c, dairy 
prints 14@15c. 

At Boston, a firm tone is prevalent on fine 
fresh stock, supplieS of which dre light. Oth- 
er grades in fair demand. Quotations for 
round lots as follows: Vtand NH fey ecmy 
assorted sizes 20@21c, northern N Y 20c, west- 
ern fresh tubs, assorted sizes 20c, northern 
firsts 17@18c, eastern 16@18c, western firsts 
17@18e, seconds 12@15c, extra Vt dairy 15@ 
l6c, N Y extra 14@15c, firsts 12@13c, western 
imt emy 12@14c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 9$@10}c P tb, flats 
9@10c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 124@13}c.—At 
Syracnse, full cream 94$@10}c.—At Schenec- 
tady, quiet at 10c. 

At New York, market continues quiet, 
with little change in the general situation. 
N Y full cream large fey colored 10jc¢ P bh, 
fey white 10}@108c, good to prime 9@93c, com- 
mon to fair 74@8c, small fey colored 10@10}c, 
fey white 10c, good to choice 9@9fc, common 
to fair 7$@8hc, light skims small colored choice 
8@8ic, large 72@8c, part skims 5}@7c, full 
skims 24@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus,. market active and 
firm. N Y full cream cheddars 12c P it, Ohio 
9c, family favorite 9c, limburger 12c.—At 
Cleveland, quiet. Full cream cheddars 11@ 
1l4c, flats 9@95c, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 10@ 
llc.—At Toledo, fnll cream cheddars 10@11e, 
flats 7@9c. pound skims 5@6c, imt Swiss 11¢ 
12c.—At Cincinnati, family favorite 10@10se, 
Ohio flat 9}@10c, twins 1l0f@1le, Young Awer- 
ica 10}c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady for choice goods. N Y fuli cream 10}c 
P ib, fair to good 9}@10}4c, Ohio flats 8@8he, 
part skims 6@8c, full skims 2@4¢c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market in fair 
shape and prices steady. N Y full cream 104@ 
10%c P tb, flats 10f@11}c, picnics 114@11hc. 

At Boston, quiet without material change 
in price or condition. N Y small extra 104c P 
tb, large 10c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 5@6c, Vt 
small 10}@10}c, large 10c, firsts 7@8c, seconds 
5@6c, sage cheese 104, part skims 2@4c, 
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Ohio flats 9}@10c, western extra twins 10@ 
104e. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white and colored firm at llc for September 
make. 

At Cuba, on the local cheese market 2300 
pxs white sold, une lot 45-lb size at 9gc, and 
oue or two lots large at 98c, the remainder at 
9c, which was the ruling price About 2500 
bxs contracted small sold at 9J@10}c as to 
size. 





The German [larkets for American Wheat 

So long an enormous consumer of rye, it is 
important to note the increasing tendency of 
the Germans to buy wheat bread in place of 
rye bread. According toa recent consular re- 
port, the consumption of rye bread has de- 
creased steadily since 1879, with wheat show- 
ing amore than Fee geome gain. As the 
U 3S exports considerable quantities of wheat 
and wheat flour to Germany, and searcely any 
rye, the importance of these facts is apparent. 
During the five-year period 1879-84 the per 
capita consumption of rye in Germany was 
267 lbs, compared with 114 Ibs’ wheat. 
Ten years later the consumption of rye was 
only 248 lbs, while wheat had increased to 
140 lbs. in other words, while the con- 
sumption of rye decreased 18} Ibs per capita, 
that of wheat increased 26 Ibs. It appears 
from this that Germany, hitherto a practical- 
ly rye eating country, is gradually going 
over to wheat bread. 

Flour imports into Germany from all coun- 
tries have steadily increased. In 1890 these 
amonnted to 14,342 tons,and in ’9 32,537 tons, 
mostly from Austria. The U §$ that year 
furnished 3910 tons. During the year ended 
June 30, ’96, the U S exported to Germany, 
892,000 bu wheat, compared with 2,527,000 bu 
in ’95, the U S taking third place among the 
countries which export wheat to Germany, 
Russia coming first, owing in large part to 
very favorable commercial relations between 
the two empires. Germany devotes about 15,- 
000,000 acres to rye cultivation against less 
than 5,000,000 to wheat. 

American flour is wore expensive than any 
other kind in the German markets, and to 
this must in large part be attributed the rel- 
atively small quantity boughtin this coun- 
try. It retails at 54¢ per kilo of 2.2 Ibs, equal 
to about 7 50 per bbl,*while other flour goes 
to the German consumer at 6@7c per kilo. 
Wheat bread retails at 44@4c per 1-lb loaf, 
against rye bread at scarcely 24c, these facts of 
course showing that there is much still to be 
overcome before our exports to Germany 
reach the figure they heute. 





WHITMAN'S presses 
RESSES. 
a Always Victor- 
.. ious. A Full Line, 
Buy the BEST. 
\Send for Circu- 
‘lars. Warranted 
Superior to any 
Press Factory in 







The Largest Hay 
America. WHITMAN AGRIC’L 00., St. Louis, Mo, 





J. H. SEWARD & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


Solicit consignments of Apples, Potatoes, 
Quinces, Cabbage, Grapes, and other goods. 


Please write us for market particulars. 
Our quotations always represent actual 
values. Best of references furnished. 


C. A. PERRIN, 
Fruit and Produce Broker, 


RENSHAW BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Solicits shipments. Track sales a specialty. Re- 
turns prompt and regular. Write me. 


BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY 


Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed Flint, Granu- 
lated Bone. Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 


Very 
Satisfactory. 


The results from my advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, I 
consider very nny oe! Ihad a number of inquiries, 
but, as my stock was limited, I could not fill them all. 
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NEW YORK. 


Farmers’ Institutes in New York State. 


Margaretville, Dela- 

ware, Dec 14 
Griffins Corners, 

Delaware, Dec 14 
Waddington, St Law- 

rence, Dec 14-15 
Orchard Park, Erie,Dec 14-15 
Windham, Greene, Dec 15-16 
Akron, Erie, Dec 16-17 
Hammond, 

St Lawrence, Dec 16-17 
Cairo, Greene, Dec 17-18 
Caledonia, Liv- 

ingston, Dec 17-18 
Clayton, Jefferson, Dec 18-19 
West Henrietta, 

Monroe, Dec 18-19 
Chatham, Columbia, D 18-19 
Adams Center, Jef- 

ferson, Dec 21-22 
Penfield, Monroe, Dec 21-22 
Millbrook, Dutchess, Dec 21 
Pawling, Dutchess, Dec 22-23 
Palmyra, Wayne, Dec 22-23 
Camden, Oneida, Dec 23-24 
Rose, Wayne, Dec 23-24 
West Winfield, 

Herkimer, 

Colonie, Albany, 
Clinton, Oneida, 
West Sand Lake, 

Rensselaer, 

Valley Falls, 

Rensselaer, 
Vernon, Oneida, 


Date 


Nov 30 
N 30 


Place County 


Erieville, Madison, 
Putnam, Washington, 
Sherman, Chau- 
tauqnua, N30-D1 
Georgetown, Madison, D1 
Peru, Clinton D 1-2 
West Eaton, 
Westfield, Chautauqua, D 2-3 
Stockbridge, Madison, D3 
Chazy, Clinton, D3-4 
Bovina Center, Dela- 

ware, Dec 4 
Knowlesville, Orleans,Dec 5 
Norwich, Chenango, Dec 4-5 
Sinclairville, Chau- 

tauqua, Dec 4-5 
Ellenburg Depot, 

Clinton, Dec 5 
East Branch, Delaware, D7 
Kennedy, Chautau ua, D7 8 
North Bangor, Franklin,D7-8 
Lawrenceville, 

St Lawrence, Dec 9 
Delhi, Delaware, Dec 8-9 
Cottage, Cattaraugus, D 9-10 
Winthrop,St Lawrence, D 10 
Stamford, Delaware, D 10-11 
Gilboa, Schoharie, Dec 11-12 
North Collins, Erie,Dec 11-12 
Norwood, St Law- 

rence, Dec 11-12 
Jefferson, Schoharie, Dec 12 


Albany, Nov 24—All fall work is nearing 
completion and the farmers hereabouts are 
making ready for what is thought will be a 
long and severe winter. E. C. Worden of Gen- 
eva has been appointed assistant chemist at 
the Geneva state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. There is a scheme on foot in Albany 
to inspect all cattle furnishing milk for this 
city and it is said the common council will 
appropriate $5000 to defray the expenses of 
the work, which will be placed under the 
direction of the local board of health. It is 
proposed to appoint a competent veterinary 
surgeon inspector at a salary of 2000 a year 
to examine the milk and inspect dairies to 
see that they are kept in proper sanitary 
condition. <A great deal of the milk comes 
from Vermont and adjacent counties. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co, Nov 25—Warm 
weather has been favorable for fall work. 
Corn is housed with some to husk. It is a 

ood crop. Apples plenty and low. Choice 
nand-picked fruit 40 to 50c per bbl. John 
C. Baumas recently auctioned off his imple- 
ments and stock. He has rented his farm 
to William Grote for a termi of years. 


Constable, Franklin Co, Nov 2%—For the 
past two weeks the weather has been very 
changeable, but it has not been very cold at 
any time. Farmers have secured their crops. 
Crops on the whole were very good this sea- 
son. Prices have been very low, but there 
seems to be a little improvement. A _ thresh- 
ing machine recently threshed 190 bu of oats 
in four hours with a span of hurses that don’t 
weigh over 2100 tbs at Sheridan Beebe’s. 

Caton, Steuben Co, Nov 24—Increased at- 
tention has been given to the keeping of poul- 
try and incubators have been used more or 
less. Winter grain is looking very much bet- 
ter than at this time last fall. The weather is 
very favorable for a good growth. Farmers 
who have tried crimson ‘clover in this vicini- 
ty pronounce it not as good as common red 
clover. Dogs have done much damage to 
sheep this year. The largest part of the corn 
still remains unhusked. 

Colesville, Broome Co, Nov 24—Much plow- 
ingin progress. Crops were good except 
grass and —— on uplands. The potato 
crop is good, but not as large as last year. 
Dairying is the principal business. Thresh- 
ing is all done. Oats are worth 25c per bu. 
Cows are worth from $25to 33 each. There 
are several silos in town anda great deal of 
corn has been raised for feeding stock. 

Campville, Tioga Co, Nov 25—But little 
wheat has been sown this fall, as it was 
nearly a failure the past season. Abram Hems- 
trought recently lost a valuable horse from 
blood poisoning. Threshing is completed 
in this vicinity. Traction engines have en- 
tirely superseded horse powers for this pur- 
pose. Oats were never better. Buckwheat 
gave an average yield. All crops have been 
good except wheat and hay. Apple crop 
enormous. Gluten feed is crowding out cot- 
tonseed meal on account of the excessive 
price of the latter. Rains are abundant. 

Dean's Corners, Saratoga Co, Nov 25—Much 
plowing has been done in this section. Hnsk- 
ing and threshing nearly done. Oats and 
corn yielded well. Rye varies, some thresh- 
ing out 20 bu per acre, while others go from 
8 to 12. Rye straw is worth $15, potatoes 1 


per bbl, choice apples 50 to 75c per bbl, but- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ter 20c, fresh eggs 22c, buckwheat flour 1.50 
per cwt. Hubbard squash 1 per bbl. 

Prattsville, Greene Co, Nov 24—Hay is 
scarce, but coarse fodder plenty. As a rule 
stock brings a fair price. Farmers by reason 
of last year’s short crop sold off most of their 
stock and now have but little to sell. Apples 
are in abundance, but no market. Potatoes 
a good crop and selling at from 20 to 25c per 
bu. Many farmers are unable to make pay- 
ments on their mortgages or even pay interest 
and some have surrendered their claims. 
This locality is adapted to grazing and farm- 
ers generally are obliged to make butter, and 
this to sell readily should be shipped fresh, 
but with present railroad facilities farmers 
are obliged to keep over their muke during 
the summer and send it to market in the fall. 
Wheu brought in competition with fresh Elgin 
or creamery it ranks very poorand brings a 
low price. Creameries are actual necessities. 
George Brandow has exchanged teams with 
Gilbert Persons and now has the heaviest 
team in town. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, Nov 24—Fall 
plowing not so far advanced as it usually is at 
this time of year. The reason is that the re- 
cent heavy rains have made it impossible to 
plow stubble fields. Some farmers are short 
of money, it being those that depend on the 

roducts of the farm which they sell for their 
ivelihood, and with the present market prices 
are forced to hold with hopes that in 
the near future prices may rise so they can 
afford to sellin order to make both ends 
meet. Those that have stock on their farms 
are about as well off as usual. Threshing 
all completed with a fair yield of cereals. Po- 
tatoes all dug with a large crop of poor qual- 
ity, a great many of them being small and 
scabby. No market for apples with a large 
supply on hand. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Nov 24—Fall plow- 
ing is being pushed. The Baldwin 50-acre 
farm was recently sold to a Lansingburg 
man for $2000. H. Bagg is making extensive 
improvements on his house. 

Summit, Schoharie Co, Nov 25—The weath- 
eris unusually fine for this time of year. 
Farmers are improving it to the best of their 
muscle. Potatoes yielded well. Some farm- 
ers have 800 to 1400 bus. They have been 
selling for 20c per bu at the railroad. suck 
wheat yielded well. Average price 30c per 
bu. Rye straw is selling for $15 perton at 
the railroad. Apples'are an immense crop, 
selling from 40 to 50c per bbl. Barns are 
well filled. Some farmers cannot get all of 
thefr corn fodder into their barns and will 
have to let it stand ard feed it from the field. 
It does not look as if stock will have to go 
on half rations this winter. Most farmers 
can winter more stock than they have. 

Sodus, Wayne Co, Nov 25—Farmers are stor- 
ing their barreled apples in anticipation of 
better prices. Three thousand barrels will be 
stored in the Brower warehouse and as many 
more in each of four other cellars. The Case- 
Norris Co have just begun shipping from 
their eighteen acres of cabbage. Prices range 
from $2.50 to 3 perton. Within a radius of 
two miles there are 39 evaporators that are 
now using about 30,000 bu of apples 
per week. The current price paid for 
apples at the evaporators is 15c per 100 lbs. 
An average of sixteen carloads of dried apples 
is shipped from this town weekly. Henry 
M. Little of Macedon’ exhibited his two 
young horses, Curfew and Curlow, at the an- 
nual horse show in New York last week, and 
received a ribbon for each. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Nov 25—The macad- 
am road from Hopewell to Pennington is com- 
pleted. ‘CornShusking is akout completed, 
with a good average crop and prices arvanc- 
ing. The grass has a fine top and is likely to 
winter well. Rains needed. The apple crop 
through this part of Jersey was light. Price 
40c per bu, cider 8c per gal, hay $12 per ton, 
rye straw 15, wheat 80c, corn 35c, oats 25c, 
potatoes 30c. ° 


MARYLAND. 


State Items—Under the efficient directorship 
of Prof W. L. Amoss.the organization of farm- 
ers’ institutes is progressing. Washington 
county institute was organized on the 12th. 
William H. Armstrong of Hagerstown was 
made secretary and Judge Edward Stake, 
J. Ellsworth Stonebraker and William C. Me- 
Kee were appointed an executive committee. 
The president of the Frederick county in- 
stitute is D. C. Kemp. The secretary is R. 
2ush Lewis. Over 85 assistant committee- 





men from among the leading farmers hayg 
been appointed as active workers, so thatg 
rousing attendance is assured. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Nov 24—Cauliflowers 
very cheap. Farmers cutting them out and 
drawing to pickle houses. Potatoes 35¢_ per 
bu at depot. Corn an extra yield. B. §. Wig. 
gins picked from tive acres 525 bu of ears. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Branford, Nov 18—We interested in 

the potato crop harvested by S. G. Cook, who 
recently housed his heavy yield from 15 acres, 
using the Hoover potato digger, probably the 
only one in town. Mr Cook reports that un- 
der favorable conditions it will do the work 
of 20 men. Farmers are pulling their root 
crops and picking corn just now, evidently 
an extra good crop. Cider mills are busy, 
though an abundance of apples was tak. 
en from but few orehards. The enumer. 
ation of school children shows a consid. 
erable increase and school facilities are 
taxed to their utmost in spite of the $40,000 
spent on new schools during three years past. 
Another four-room building is proposed for 
Canoe Brook district. 
. Berlin, Nov 19—The mild and open weather 
of the present month has enabled farmers to 
push forward their fall work quite rapidly 
and the harvesting of crops will be practical- 
ly finished by the close of the present week. 
Kye has made a fine growth. Cider apples 
are unusually plenty and quantities of them 
will not be gathered. Less cider will be made 
than usual on account of low prices and slow 
sales. 


were 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Nov 23—While trading in the 
market is moderate, the former prices are 
firmly sustained, dealers believing that they 
are warranted in holding up to their views 
as to quotations. Shipments to Europe con- 
tinue heavy. Offerings are uot so free at 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading 1 ! MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issne of the following week. Acivertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investment, 

Address 

AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 


PAISE BELGIAN ILARES for market 


ket. More profit than cows. 
& Circulars free. ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forest Grove, I’a. 


farmers’ 


ERSEY PIGS and Plymouth Reck Cockerels 
CLARENCE HADDEN, Port Byron, N. ¥ 


prices. 


| bss for sale. GEO. SWARTOUT, Llartwick Seminary, 





Special Offer 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this journal for 1897, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1897, we will 
send the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE 
from the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special inducement that is offered at no other 
season of the year, and we ask as a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club, we will send this 
journal one year free toany one sending us three new 
yearly subscribers at 81 each. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
and we trust that all our friends will enter at once upon 
an energetic canvass, and make good use of the above 
offer. 
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resent, most holding, preferring to wait for 

better prices. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Novls Nov 2 Nov 23 


N Y state crop '9, choice, 13@14 _ 13@14 13@14 


* prime, 10@12._ 10@12 10@12 

“ « « *lowtomed, 8@9 8@9 8@9 
“ “ “ 95, choice, 734@834 744@8% 4 744@84 

“ “ “ “ medtoprime, 6@7 6@7 1@7 

“ “ * &¢om, 3@:! 3@5 3@5 

* old olds, 3@5 38@5 3@5 
Pacific crop 96, choice, 13@15 13@15 13@15 
“ « « prime, 11@12.—s Ll@12 11@12 
“ “ low to med, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
“ “ 195, choice, 74%@38% 7%@844 7%4@8% 

“ “« “ medto prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 

“ “ “ common, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
German crop '96, 24@28  24@28 24@28 
“ “995, 14@18 M@I18 14@18 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 
end’g last Sept 1, last 
Nov l7 year 96 year 
Dom’tic rec’pts. bales, 9,306 9,215 41,177 47,100 
Exports to Europe, . 5,546 3,509 17,898 18,209 
Imports from “ — 256 499 534 

BoucKVILLE, Madison Co, N Y, Nov 21— 
There has been quite an active demand for 
hops during the past two weeks and the _ out- 
look is encouraging for a continuance. Néar- 
ly all the buyers have been out among growers 
and while many were willing to sell, others 
are firm, believing that the present shipping 
demand will make hops advance in price. 
The supply of old hops in this town has_ been 
materially lessened since the last report. A 
sale of ’94 and ’95 growths was made recently 
to Mr Teyry of Waterville at 2@4c #P Ib. 
Among those who have sold their present 
year’s growth at 10c are Fay Livermore 71 
bales, A. N. Peckham 40 bales, Ed Lloyd 30 
bales, Griswold Brothers 10 bales, Martin 
Brothers 25 bales. Welch & Davis sold 95 bales 
at 93c. E. J. Janett sold at 94c, Adams & 
Johnson 14 bales at 9c. Melville Howard 
sold his lot at 129c and others have refused an 
offer of 13c. 

LANE Co, Ore—Hops were a good crop, but 
the low price prevailing at harvest time and 
the stringency of the money market caused 
nearly half of the crop in this county to re- 
main on the vines unupicked. The increased 
price offered now, as high as 1llsc per lb, 
makes those who did not pick somewhat blue. 

New Bertin, Chenango Co, N Y, Nov 21— 
Reports from all the hop districts indicate a 
rise in hops to at least 13@15c. A large num- 
ber of sales have been made at 9?@13c and 
some are reported as extra at14@l5c. Itis 
now a certainty that the balance of hops in 
the hands of growers is greatly reduced in 
quantity and that the price is in all probabili- 
ty to be much more remunerative. 

CoBLEsKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, Nov 2i— 
Shipments of hops this week 496 bales, as fol- 
lows: C. S. May & Co79, W. M. Richardson 
30, J. J. Dickinson 50, F. Karkar 32, Watten- 
burg Co 10, J. E. Dornett 100, J. S. Hutt 28, 
H. S. Karkar 86, A. C. Lewis 65, Ferry 10, 
Valentine Lewis 6. 

CooPpERstown, Otsego Co, N Y, Nov 21—There 
has been very heavy buying in this county the 
past week, about 2000 bales taken by dealers 
in this village and as many more in the rest 
of the county, making a total of 4000 bales or 
one-quarter the entire crop of the county. 
Prices 9@15ce with rumors of sales above quo- 
tations. It is estimated fully two-thirds of 
the state crop is bought up, Jeaving only 
about 25,000 to 30,000 baies in growers’ hands. 

OAKLAND, Douglass Co, Ore—Stearns Bros 
disposed of their crop of hops, 13,000 lbs, to 
Portland buyers at 8c P Ib. 

SACRAMENTO, Cal— A lively movement in 
hops at this point is reported, eight carloads 
going forward for eastern points in one day 
recently. The late advance in price and the 
prospects of an active demand for hops in Eng- 
land have a cheerful effect upon California 
growers. 

The official report places the English crop 
at 276,400 bales, or 58,000 bales less than last 
year. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S preliminary 
data in its Aug 29 issue placed the estimated 
shortage before harvesting at 45,000 to 100,000 
bales, but the crop was picked more closely 
than was expected at that date. The official 
figures at close of harvest are not far from our 
estimate of 20 % shortage. 

Total exports of hops from U 8 in Sept were 
193,500 Ibs, against 234,000 lbs Sept, °95; total 
for nine months to Sept 30 this year 8,080,000 
lbs against 9,703,000 fos last year. Imports 
for Sept 13,000 Ibs, four times as much as Sept 
year ago; imports for nine months 1,591,000 
Ibs, against 1,361,000 lbs same time last year. 
In bond Sept 30 only $43,600 worth against 
$130,000 worth year ago. 

a 
How to Organize Milk Producers. 
BY AN ORANGE COUNTY DAIRYMAN. 


Let the milk producers who supply New 
York organize with the understanding that 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


each puts in $25 per can on his daily produc- 
tion, invite the dealers to a conference, ask 
them to organize all who are reputable into 
an association; the producers to take all 
creameries off the hands of the N Y dealers 
and handle that end of the business, agreeing 
to furnish all members of the dealers’ associa- 
tion with what milk they need and no more; 
not to sell to any but such as are guaranteed 
by the dealers’ association and the dealers to 
buy only of the farmers’ association at a 
price fixed upon by joint conference of the 
two associations. All milk not needed for 
distribution as milk to be manufactured at 
home creamery into butter, cream or cheese 
as the market demands and furnished to deal- 
ers at a uniform price from all sections, the 
price to be fixed by representatives of both 
associations. To make a fair distribution of 
prices to all sections there should be a cen- 
tral exchatige for monthly settlements. Each 
dealer pays for all milk, cream, butter or 
cheese he has had at the price previously fix- 
ed; each section receives a pro rata price for 
quantity of milk their patrons have furnished. 
This will give the patrons of a section that 
has to manufacture a large percentage the 
same price as the section that ships all milk. 

I think this a fair proposition. There never 
need be a surplus no matter how much wilk 
is produced, and still there will be all the 
market requires. A few things the farmers’ 
association should do: It needs an inspector 
for each county, whose business shall be to 
visit every dairy, see the dairy milked, test 
the milk, making record of the same, test pa- 
trons’ milk on delivery at creamery. If any 
patron tampers with his milk fine him $100 
first offense and 200 for second; if he. percists 
expel and blacklist him. 


Reaching After More Milk. 


The milk shipping business is heing extend- 
ed, as a milk train was started on the West 
Shore R R last Sunday. The route. extends 
from Earlville to Syracuse, some 30 miles, 
which will afford an outlet fora large quan- 
tity of milk. People who patronize milk sta- 
tions are not over-enthusiastic with the re- 
turns they have received this season. In many 
sases they are paid a fair figure until the 
cheese factories are abandoned, then prices 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For Good Eating’s Sake.—The unique system 
adopted by a railroad company to have its 
dining car service up to the best. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the Locomotive En- 
gineer of New York city, a paper of recogniz- 
ed authority in technical railroad matters: 
**In connection with the through train serv- 
ice between Chicago, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, the Nickel Plate railroad run 
their own eating cars, and they have adopted 
a rather unique manner of keeping the men 
in charge of the cars up to the mark. There 
is a grievance committee consisting of two 
superintendents, the superintendent of mo- 
tive power, the regular traveling representa- 
tives, and the general car inspector, who 
have authority to take a mealin the cars at 
any time and report on anything they find 
wrong. These officers make life a burden to 
the superintendent of the dining cars. There 
is a good deal of pleasantry about the criti- 
cisms, but’ those patronizing the cars find 
that they never have reason to complain of 
the victuals being cold or out of season. The 
dining car service on the trains of the Nickel 
Plate railroad is something that strikes the 
traveler as approaching perfection. With the 
system in force referred to, there is not much 
room for a ‘kick’ from anybody.’’ In con- 
junction with the above article, we feel justi- 
fied in adding our compliments to the puins- 
taking management of the Nickel Plate road. 
It has heen our good fortune to have occa- 
sion to use this line in our frequent trips from 
Chicago to New York city and Boston. While 
traveling in one of the day coaches on a little 
jaunt from a local station into Buffalo, I was 
impressed by the cleanliness of the car. ‘The 
secret was soon divulged. Along came a 
colored porter in uniform, dust cloth and 
brush in hand, and with a polish here and a 
wipe there, the seats, window sills and floor 
were kept scrupulously clean. The schedules 
of their fast trains are convenient, and the 
sleeping cars placed in the regular daily serv- 
ice are of the most luxuriant type of modern 
car construction. Solid trains are run be- 
tween Chicago, Buffalo and New York city 
and through sleepers to Boston. A _ fact 
worthy of note yet remains to be pointed out 
to the readers of this journal, which, perhaps, 
has not come to the notice of many. Rates 
are offered between the same points lower 
than those quoted by competitors of the Nick- 
el Plate road, and from my experience, their 

assenger facilities are excelled by none.—[A 
ointer. : 


are lower 
truly says 
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ed. As AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
in its issue of Nov 7, ‘*‘The margin 


between producer and consumer is altogether 


too large. 


3? 


There does not seem to be much 


¢o-operation among producers, as the profits 
are all realized after the milk is out of their 


hands. In 


mapy cases in this county dairy- 


men who have patronized the factories have 
done the best this year. The time is certainly 
ripe for perfecting a powerful organization 
among dairymen. It will be well if all will 
heed the plan outlined in your journal.—[l.. 
W. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 


The Milk Market. 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 


Y and Putr 
week endec 


Hammonds, 
Millwood, 
Kitchawan, 


1am R R to High Bridge during the 
1 on dates named were as follows: 
Nov 15 Nov 8 Nov 1 Oct 25 Oct 18 Oct 

32 32 30 37 36 144 

107 103 113 «#=«4117—=«=112 461 

69 76 75 79 81 326 


Croton Lake, 98 112 112 98 75 SAL 
Yorktown, 216 222 223 227 1024 
Amawalk, 107 = 10€} 103 92 80 316 
West Somers, 28 25 25 19 21 103 
Baldwin Place, 181 186 185 196. 187 7 

Mahopac Falls, 315 311 309 319 316 1263 


Mahopac Mines, 179 18 178 171 


Lake Mahoy 
Crofts, 
Carmel, 
Brewster, 


Total, 


ac, 1 © 


60 63 8% 87 80 323 


1604 1636 1655 1636 1604 6578 


Also 778 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 41 
cases from Baldwin Place. 


The limb 


urger cheese factory at Booneville, 


N Y, was destroyed by fire Nov 10, with only 
a small insurance on the building. <A large 
quantity of cheese, worth $15,000 was stored 
in the building. 
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SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 


f% anagency. Write at once. 


Rocuester RADIATOR Company, 
9 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, W. % 
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[Complete in Three Numbers—I. ] 


A Division in the Coule. 


By Hamlin Garland, Author of Rose of Dutch- 
er’s Coolly. 


(Copyright 1896.1 


NE BEAUTIFUL MARCH morn- 
ing in Dutcher’s Coule the pass- 
ersby noted with great interest 
that something was going on at 
the Williams place. The doors 

were open wide and household furniture was 

scattered about the door on the scant grass. 

A couple of women, with skirts pinned up 

and towels on their heads, were working furi- 

ously, coming and going about the doorways 
like bees. 

Gideon Turner had the courage to pull up 
and call out for the satisfaction of his wife: 
**What’s going on this fine morning?’’ 

‘*Oh, we’re goin’ to settle up the estate!’’ 
said the elder of the toiling women, coming 
down toward the road. ‘‘Why! how do ye 
do, Mrs Turner?’’ 

‘*W’y, it’s you, is it, Serry?’ 

‘*Yes; it’s me—what they is left of me. I 
been here since 6 o’clock. I’m getting things 
ready for Deacon Williams; he’s the executor, 
you know.’’ 

**So he is. 
hear.’’ 

‘*Near’s we can get at it. Uncle left me 
the house forty, and the hill eighty to Emmy. 
Deacon’s comin’ up to-day to parcel out the 
belongin’s.”’ 
* Turner looked sly. ‘‘How’s Harkey feel?’’ 
Harkey was husband to Emma, the sister. 

Sarah smiled. ‘‘I don’t know and care 
less. He’ll make trouble if he can, but I don’t 
see how he can. He agreed to have the dea- 
con do the dividin’, and he’ll have to stand 
by it so far as I can see.’’ 

Mrs Turner looked dubious. ‘‘Well, you 
know Ike Harkey. He looks as though sugar 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth, but I tell ye I’d 
hate to have dealin’s with him.’’ 

‘*Well, we must be movin’. I s’pose you'll 
move right in?’’ 

‘*Yes. Just as soon’s this thing’s settled. 

**Well, good by. Come up.’’ 

**You come down.”’ 

Sarah was a heavy, good-natured woman, a 
widow with a raft of children. Probably for 
that reason her uncle had left her the house, 
which was large and comfortable. As she 
stood looking down the Coule, one of the 
giris came out to the gate. She was a plump, 





, 


Less see, you divide equally, I 


” 


strong creature, a neighbor’s girl who had 
volunteered to help. 

** Anybody coming?’’ 

‘Yes. I guess—no, it’s going the other 


way. Ain’t it a nice day?’ 

That was as far as she could carry the ut- 
terance of her feeling, but allthe morning she 
had felt the wonderful power in the air. The 
sun had risen incredibly warm. The wind 
was in the south, and the crackling, booming 
roar of ice in the ponds and along the river 
was like winter letting go its iron grip upon 
the land. The cattle felt it, and even the 
old cows shook their horns and made comical 


attempts to frisk with the yearlings. The 
birds sang wonderful songs, prophetic and 


joyous. Everywhere the water fell away un- 
der the ice with musical, tinkling gurgle, and 
flights of ducks flashed over, cackling breath- 
lessly as they darted straight into the north. 

In the midst of this stood the house, 
Jate and cold, out of which its owner 
been carried to a bed in the cold, 
clay of the little burying ground. 

The girls and Sarah worked swiftly, brush- 
ing, cleaning, setting aside, giving little 
thought to even the heauty of the morning, 
which entered their blood unconsciously. 

‘*Hello, hard at it?’’ said a quick, jovial 
voice. 

The girls gave screams of affected fright. 

‘*Why, deacon! You nearly scared the life 
out of us.’’ 

Deacon Williams was small, alert and hu- 
morous—and withal gallant. ‘‘I didn’t know 
I was given to searing the ladies,’’ he said. 
‘*Well, who’s here?’’ 

‘*Nobody but us and Jack, my hired man.’’ 


or 


**Hain’t seen nothing o’ Harkey? 


deso- 
had 
clinging 













EVENINGS AT HOME 


hand, thorgh.’’ 

**M—, well,—guess I’ll look around a little. 
Where’s Jack?’’ 

**Out in the barn.’’ 

**T’ll look around and kind o’ get things in 
my mind’s eye,’’ said the deacon, taking on 
the air of a public functionary. 

‘“*All right. We’ll have everything ready 
here in a few minutes.’’ 

They returned to work, dusting and _ scrub- 
bing. The girls, strong and handsome in 
their unsapped animal vigor, enjoyed the in- 
nocent display of their bare arms, and in 
their banter with each other put death into 
the background as an obscure and infrequent 
incident in old age. 

Sarah again studied the road 
Coule. 

**Well, there! I see ateam coming up the 
coolly now, I wonder if it’s Emmy.’’ 

**Looks more like Bill Gray’s team,’’ said 
one of the girls, looking slyly at Sarah, who 
grew very red. 

**Oh, you’re too sharp, Dade Walker.’’ 

Bill Gray was Sarah’s suitor, and it was 
perfectly ridiculous to the young people to 
see these middle-aged lovers courting like 
sixteen-year-olds. They were merciless in 
their attack on Sarah. 

Bill drove up in his leisurely way, the 
horses steaming, the wheels loaded with mud. 
Mrs Gray was with him, her jolly face shin- 
ing like the morning sun. 

‘Hello, folkses, are you all here?’ 


down the 


**Good morning, Mrs Gray,’’ said the dea- 
con, approaching to help her out. ‘‘ Hello, 
Bill; nice morning.’’ 

Bill looked at Sarah for a moment. ‘‘ Bully 


good,’’ he said, leaving his mother to scram- 
ble down the wagon wheel alone—at least so 
far as he was concerned, but the deacon stood 
below courageously. 

Mrs Gray cried out in herloud good humor: 
**Look out, deacon; don’t get too near me— 
if I should fall on yeh there wouldn’t be a 
grease spot left. There! I’m all right now,’’ 
she said, having reached ground without ac- 
cident. She shook her dress and looked 
briskly around. ‘‘ Wal! What you done, any- 


how? Emmy’s folks come yet?’’ 

**No, but I guess that’s them comin’ now. 
I hope Ike won’t come, though.’’ 

Mrs Gray stared at the deacon. ‘‘Why 


not?’’ 

**Well, he’s just sure to make a fuss,’ 
said Jack; ‘‘he’s so} afraid he won’t get his 
share.’’ 

Bill chewed on a straw and 
rah abstractedly. 

**Well, what's t’ be 
Gray after a pause. 

‘*Can’t do much till Emmy gets here,’’ 
Sarah. 

“Oh, I guess we can. Bill, put out y’r 
team; we won’t get away ’fore dinner.”’ 

The men drove off to the barn; leaving the 
women to pick their way on chips and _ strips 
of board laid in the mud, on the safety of the 
chip pile, and thence to the kitchen, which 
was damp and desolately littered with uten- 
sils. 

The deacon assumed command with the 
same alertness, and with the same sunny 
gleam in his eye, with which he directed the 
funeral a few days before. 

‘*Now, Bill, you git them harrows out and 
uncover the mower and Jack and I will pen 
them hogs. Women folks’ll git things out 
o’ the house.”’ 

Emma came at last, 


’ 


looked at Sa- 


done?’’ inquired Mrs 


said 


driven by Harkey’s 
brother and his hired man. They were both 
brawny fellows, rude aad irritable, and the 
deacon lifted his eyebrows and whistled when 
he saw them drive in with the lumber wagon. 

The women swarmed to the wagon to greet 
Emma, who was a thin, irritable, feeble wom- 
an. 

**Better late than 
inquired Mrs Gray. 

**Well, he—conldn’t get away very well— 
he’s got t’ clean up some seed oats,’’ she an- 
swered nervously. Afterthe men drove off, 
however, she added, ‘‘He thought he hadn’t 
ought to come, he didn’t want to cause no 
aigewise feelin’s, so he thought he hadn’t 
better come—he’d just leave it to you, dea- 
con.’’ The deacon said ‘‘ All right, all right! 


never. Where’s Ike?’’ 





**‘Not athing. Hesent word he’d be on 

















We’ll fix itup!’’ But he didn’t feel so sure 
of it after ali, though he set to work bravely, 

The sun, growing warmer, fell with pleasant 
gleam areund the kitchen door and around 
the chip pile where the hens were burrow- 
ing. The men worked in their shirt sleeves, 

**Well, now, we'll share tue furniture an’ 
stuff first,’’ said the deacon, looking around 
upon his little interested semi-circle of spec- 
tators. ‘‘Now puv Emmy’s things over there 
and Serry’s things over here. I’ll call ’em 
off and, if they’s no objection, you girls can 
pass ’em over.’’ ° 

He cleared his throat 
voice of one in authority. 

‘“‘Thirteen pans, six to Emmy, 
Serry ;’’ then hastened to add, ‘‘I1’ll balance 
that by giving the biggest of the two kittleg 
to Emmy. Rollin’ pin and cake board to 


Nourish 
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word. Wecan cure no disease 
unless we can keep up the pa- 
tient’s strength. And there’s 
only one way to do that—feed 
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We want tointroduce our, TEAS, SPICES 
and BAKING§POW DER. eee 
UST go among your friends and sell a mixed order 
amounting in total to 8 lbs. for a pair of Barney & 
Berry »kates; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp of wonderful 
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press or freight if cash is sent with order. Write your full 
address on postal for Catalogue, Order-sheet and par- 
ticulars. 
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EVENINGS AT 








THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 






From a photograph of the scene as played in the drama of Shore Acres, a story of the Maine coast. 


Serry, two flatirons to Emmy, one small tub 
to Emmy, large one to Serry, balanced by the 
tin waterpail. Dozen clo’espins. Half an’ 
half, six o’ one, half a dozen t’other,’’ he 
said, with a smile at his own joke, while the 
others actively placed the articles in separate 
piles. 

‘*Stove to Serry because she has the 
bureau to Emmy.”’ 

At this point Mrs Gray said, ‘‘I guess that 
ain’t quite even, deacon; the bureau ain’t 
worth much.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, no, that’s all right! 
it,’’ Emma protested nervously. 

‘“Give her an extry tick anyway,’’ said 
Sarah, not to be outdone in magnanimity. 

‘‘Settle that between ye.”’ 

The deacon warmed up to 
and towels, pans, crockery, brooms, mirrors, 
pillows and bedticks were rapidly set aside 
in the two groups of unmitigated stuff on the 
soft soil. The poverty of the home could be 
best seen in the display of its pitiful furniture. 

The two nieces looked on _ impassively, 
standing side by side. The men came to 
move the bureau and other heavy things and 
looked on, while the lighter things were be- 
ing handed by Mrs Gray and the girls. 

At noon they sat down in the empty kitch- 
en and ate a cold snack —at least the women 
took seats, the men stood around and lunched 
on hunks of boiled beef and slices of bread. 
There was an air of constraint upon the male 
portion of the party not shared by Mrs Gray 
and the girls. 

‘Well, that settles things in the house, 
beamed the deacon, as he came out, with the 
women trailing behind him, ‘‘an’ now in 


’ 


house, 


Let her have 


his work now, 


9? 


about two jerks of adead lamb’s tail, we’ll 
git at the things out in the barn.”’ 
‘‘Wall, we don’t know much about ma- 


chines and things, but I guess we’d better go 
out and keep you men from fightin’,’’ said 
Mrs Gray, shaking with fun. ‘‘Ike didn’t 
come because he didn’t want to make any 
trouble, but T guess he might just as well ’a’ 
come as send two such critters as Jim ’n’ 
Hank.’’ 


The women laughed at her frankness, and 





in very good humor they all went out to the 


barnyard. 

‘*Now these things can’t be laid out as fast 
as I call ’em off, but we’ll do the best we 
can.’’ 

‘*Let’s try the stawk first,’’ said Jim. 

The women stood around with shawls 
pinned over their heads while the division 


The young men 
distance of the 


of the stock went forward. 
came often within chafling 
girls. 

There were nine shotes nearly of a size, and 


the deacon said, ‘‘I’ll give Serry the odd 
snote.’’ 
‘*Why so?’’ asked Jim Harkey, a sullen- 


faced man of thirty. 
‘* Because a shote is hard to carry off and [ 
can balance—’’ 


‘*Well, I guess you can balance f’r Emma 
*bout as well f’r Serry.’’ 
The deacon was willing to yield a point. 


‘* Any objection, Bill? If not, why—’’ 

‘‘Nope, let her go,’’ said Bill. 

‘*What ’ave you got to say ‘bout it?’’ 
Jim insolently. 

sill turned his slow bulk. ‘‘I 
good deal to say—ain’t I, Serry?’ 

Sarah reddened, but. stood beside him 
bravely, ‘‘I guess you have, Bill; about as 
much as I have.’’ There was a moment of 
dramatic tension and the girls tingled with 
sympathy. 

‘‘Let ’er go,’’ said Bill, splitting a straw 
with his knife. He had not proposed to Sa- 
rah before and he felt an unusual exaltation. 

When it came to the cattle, Jim objected to 
striking a balance with a farrow cow, and 
threw the deacon’s nice calculation all out of 
joint. 

‘ Let it go, Jim,’’ pleaded Emma. 


asked 


guess I’ve a 


‘IT won’t doit! Ike said—I mean I know 
he don’t want no farrer cow; he’s got two 
now.’’ 

The deacon was a little nettled. ‘‘I guess 


that’s going t’ stand,’’ he said sharply. 

Jim swore a little and gave it up, but came 
back with anaccess of ill-humor on a divi- 
sion of the horses. 

‘*But I’ve give you the four heavy horses to 


balance the four others and the two-year-old,’’ 
said the deacon. 

““T’ll be —— if I stand that,’’ said Jim. 

‘*I guess you’ll have to,’’ said the deacon. 

Emma pleaded, ‘‘ Let it go, Jim; don’t make 
a fuss.’’ 

Jim raged on, ‘‘I’ll be cawn-demmed if I’ll 
stand it. I don’t—Ike don’t want them spav- 
ined old crows; they’re all ringboned and got 
the heaves.’’ His long repressed ill-nature 
breke out. 

**Toh, toh!’’ said the deacon. 
over the traces now. ‘We’ll fix 
Way.’’ 

Emma tried to stop Jim, but he shook her 
off and continued to walk back and forth be- 
hind the horses, who munched on quietly, 
unconscious of any dispute about their value. 

Bill sat on the oak box in his hulking way, 
his heels thumping a tune, his small gray 
eyes watching the angry man. 

**Don’t make a darn fool of yourself,’’ he 
said placidly. 

Jim turned, glad of the chance for a row. 

‘*You better keep out of this.’’ 

Bill thumped on, the palms of his big hands 
resting on the edge of the box. ‘‘I’m in it,’’ 
he said conclusively. 

‘*Well, you git out of it! 
be bulldozed—that ain’t 
for.’’ 

‘*No, IT see it ain’t,’’ said Bill. 
after a row you can have it right here. 
won’t find a better place.”’ 

‘*There, there,’’ urged the deacon. ‘‘What’s 
the use. Keep cool and don’t tear your 
shirts.’’ 

Mrs Gray went up to Jim and took him by 
the arm. ‘‘You need a good spankin’ to 
make you good natured,’’ she said. ‘‘I think 
the deacon has done first-rate and you ought 
7o—’’ 


**Don’t kick 
it up some 


I ain’t going to 
what I come here 


“Tf you’re 
You 


‘Let go o’ me,’’he snarled, raising his hand 
as if to strike her. 

Bill’s big boot lunged out, catching Har- 
key in the ribs, and if the deacon had not 
sprung to his assistance,Jim would have been 
trampled to pieces by the scared horse under 
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whose feet he found himself. 
with dizzy, breathless rage. 

**Who hit me?’’ he demanded. 

Bill’s shapeless hulk straightened up and 
stood beside him as if his flesh had suddenly 
turned to oak. Out of his fat cheeks his gray 
eyes glared. 

‘“*T did. Want another? 

The deacon and Jake came between 
prevented the encounter which would 
immediately followed. Bill went on: 

‘*They can’t no man lay hand on my moth- 
er and live long after it.’”’ He was thorough- 
ly awake now. There was no slouch to his 
action and Jim was secretly pleased to have 
the encounter go by. : 

‘*You come here for a fuss and you can 
have it, both of yeh,’’ Bill went on in unusu- 
al eloquence. ‘‘Deacon’s tried to do the 
square thing, Emmy’s tried to do the square 
thing and Serry’s kep’ quiet, but you’ve been 
sour and ugly the whole time and now it’s 
goin’ to stop.”’ 

‘**This ain’t the last of this thing,’’ 
Jim. 

‘*You’ll never’ll have a better time,’’ 
Bill. 

Mrs Gray and the deacon turned in now to 
quiet Bill, and the settlement went on. Jim 
kept close watch on the proceedings and mut- 
tered his dissent to his friends, but was care- 
ful not to provoke Bill further. 

In dividing the harness they came upon a 
cow-bell hanging on a nail. The deacon jin- 
gled it as he passed. ‘‘Goes with the bell 
cow,’’ he said, and nothing further was said 
of it. 

Jim apparently did not consider it worth 
quarreling about. 

At last the work was done, a terribly hard 
day’s work. The machines and utensils were 
piled in separate places, the cattle separated 
and the grain measured. As they were about 
to leave, the deacon said, finally: 

‘*Now, if there’s any complaint to 
let’s have it right now. { want this 
ment to be a settlement. Is everybody 
fied?’’ 

“> am," 


He was wild 


oo? 


and 
have 


said 


said 


make, 
settle- 
Satis- 
said Emmy. ‘‘Ain’t you, Serry?’’ 

‘*Why, of course,’’ said Sarah, who was a 
little slower of speech. ‘‘I think the deacon 
has done first-rate. I ain’t a word of fault 
to find, have you, Bill?’’ 

**Nope, not an ioty,’’ said Bill, readily. 

Jim did not agree in so many words, 
as he said nothing, the deacon ended: 

‘*Well, that settles it. It ain’t goin’ to 
rain, so you can leave these things right heré 
till Monday. I guess I’ll be gettin’ out for 
home. Good evening, everybody.’’ 

Emma drove away down the road with Jim, 
but Sarah remained to straighten up the 
house. Harkey’s hired hand went home with 
Dade Walker, who considered that walk the 
pleasant finish to a very interesting day’s 
work. She sympathized for the time with the 
Harkey faction. 

Sunday forenoon, when Bill and Sarah 
drove up to the farm to put things in order 
in the house, they found Ike Harkey walking 
around with that queer side glance he had, 
studying the piles of furniture and mentally 
weighing the pigs. 

He greeted them smoothly. ‘‘Yes, yes, I’m 
purrfickly satisfied, purrfickly! Not a word 
to say—better’n I expected,’’ he added. 

Bill was not quite keen enough to perceive 
the insult which lay in that final clause, and 
Sarah dared not inform him for fear of trou- 
ble. 


but 


[To be Continued. ]} 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 

4. GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES—1, Add gossip 
and the thigh of an animal and have a couu- 
ty in Ga. 2, Add a color and timber and 
have a county in Kan. 3, Add compact and 
to strike a stone in an oblique manner and 
have a town in Mass. 4, Add a resident and 
a reservoir for water and have a city in Eng- 
land. 5, Add tocook slowly and cunning and 
have a county in Ga. 6, Add a church and 
2000 pounds and have a town in Mass. 7, Add 
to revive and an expanse and have a town in 
Mass. 8, Add a kind of grain and to disem- 
bark and have a townin Ill. 9, Add the mid- 
dle portion and distance and have a town in 
Ky. 10, Add untried and to carry and have a 
town in R I. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Home from Town. 
L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


There, I can draw a free breath! 

I’m clear of the town once more,— 

Clear of its dust and smoke, and deafening 
rattle and roar. 

How anyone can live all his life in that place 
beats me! 

One day’s enough for my liking—and now I’m 
out and free. 

Out in the country road where the air is sweet 
and dim, 

And somewhere across the fields the frogs are 
singing a hymn; 

And the moon is getting bright—she was pale 
‘fore the sun went down— 

And in an hour wife’ll say, ‘‘Your father’s 
home from town.’”’ 

Hurry long smart now, Doll. 
at the gate, 
Listening for wheels, and 
keeping me so late, 
I’ve brought him a brand-new knife, with a 
corkerew in it and all; 

He’s been coaxing for one ever since he broke 
his old one last fall. 

How his eyes wili shine! 
the doll for May, 

And the little work-box for Kate, and a cou- 
ple of books for Ray,— 

Always a-reading he is, cut out for a scholar, 

guess. 

Well, the boy shall have a chance. 
is the wife’s new dress, 

I got it for a surprise; she said 
would do, 
But I want to see her look nice—and this isa 
navy blue. 
She’s as pretty a 
town to-day. 

And not one of the girls back there can 
acandle to May, 

With her little golden curls, and the pink on 

her dimpled face, 

prettiest flower that grows 

about the old place. 

Jog along smarter, Doll—I can see the kitchen 
light 

A-shining out through the trees—a particular 
pleasant sight; 7 

And Jack’s whistling at the gate; I can smell 
the clover hay,— 

The boy must be tired if he mowed the big 
south meadow to-day. 

And that little white thing there, a-standing 
close by his side? 

It’s my own little Mayflower, bless her! 
of course she wants a ride. 

And Kate and Ray are coming as fast as they 
can down the lane, 

And wife’s at the kitchen door—I can see her 
just as plain! 

What a look she’ll give when I show her the 
brand-new merino gown! 
Down Rover, old dog—be careful. I’m 

glad to be home from town. 


Jack's waiting 


wondering what’s 


And then, there’s 


And here 


her old one 


stillas I saw in 


hold 


woman 


The anywhere 


and 


Well, 


—_——— 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Little Brown Leaf and the Wind. 


WILLIAM F. SEWARD. 
eee ee ELL, THIS IS QUEER, very, 
very queer,’’ little Brown Leaf 
was overheard murmuring to 
himself, as he shivered in a 
pile of other brown ieaves and 
tried to keep warm by huddling 
up close. ‘‘I don’t understand this at all. 
Nothing like it ever happened before in all 
my life. I seem to be drying up all over, and 
then I’m so cold; oh, my, how cold I am.’’ 

‘*Hi, there! hi there!’’ blustered Mister 
Wind, as he came round the corner. ‘‘ Brace 
up, brace up. All you need isa little exer- 
cise. Just come with me and have some 
fun 

‘**But I don’t want to go,’’ 
Brown Leaf. 

“Oh, yes, you do. You don’t know what’s 
good for you. Nobody takes exercise enough. 
Come on, and I’ll show you something of life. 
You’ll think you are ona yacht race. Come 
ahead.’’ 

Then Mister Wind whisked 
Leaf out of his bundle of leaves and danced 
him over a ten-acre lot und across a railroad 
track and fetched him up against the side of 
a barn. 

‘*Now don’t you feel better?’’ blustered Mis- 
ter Wind. 

Little Brown Leaf was so out of breath that 
he could not say anything, so Mister ‘Vind 
took this to mean that he enjoyed the fun, 


? 


shivered little 


little Brown 


and then whirled him round in a circle, and 
made him go this way and that way, and all 
other sorts of ways, as if he were a dancing 
school master and was teaching little Brown 
Leaf the polka and the waltz and the german 
all at once. 

‘‘Ah, but this is great sport,’’ roared the 
Wind in his great voice. ‘‘There is nothing 
like it. You and I must take an outing every 
day. (as 


” 


Come, what do you say? 

‘*Well, some other day, if you please,’’ gasp- 
ed little Brown Leaf, who was just getting 
his breath. 

‘*Well, good-by if you must,’’ shouted Mis- 
ter Wind, who always spoke ten times as loud 
as was necessary, and blew a kiss to little 
Brown Leaf, and just the kiss blew Brown 
Leaf up against the side of the barn so hard 
that he thought he was dead for sure this time. 

Then Mister Wind rushed off, first slamming 
the barn doors in his hearty way, and fright- 
ening the colt so that he ran as hard as he 
could round the barnyard, which frightened 
the cow who was being milked so that she 
kicked the pai] over and spilled all the milk. 
And the milk maid got such a scolding for 
this that she cried till her eyes were red so 
that she could not go to the corn husking; 
for she knew that all the other girls would 
laugh at her red eyes. 

**T’m going off for a little exercise,’’ 
ed Mister Wind when he was about a 
away. ‘‘Wait for me, little Brown 
Some big ships are waiting for me to blow 
them across the ovean, and old Neptune has 
double-dared me to a wrestling match; but I’ll 
be back soon. Wait for me, Brown Leaf, and 
we'll have some more exercise.’’ 

‘‘Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!’’ roared Mister 
Wind, when he returned, and little Brown 
Leaf jumped up all in a tremble from his nap 
under the corner of the barn. 

**Oh, it’s you, is it, Mister Wind? 
I’m glad to see you, of course, but my 
aches a little and I can’t stand much 
And what is there to hurrah about, please, 
Mister Wind? ‘Tell me, but you don’t need 
to tell me quite so loud, if you please.”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing in particular except 
everything is on the go and you and I 
go along. Hurrah!’’ 

‘*Well, just a minute. 
been, Mister Wind?’’ 

‘*Oh, nowhere in particular. Just 
the Atlantic ovean and back again.’’ 

‘*Did you see little Green Leaf?’’’ 

**Don’t know her,’’ Mister Wind said impa- 
tiently, doing a serpentine dance around the 
barnyard. 

‘*Well, just wait a minute and I'll tell you 
about little Green Leaf. She was just far 
enough away from me on the next bough so 
that I could hear her singing when that nice, 
good Mister Breeze used to come along. She 
wore a lovely green dress that fitted her just 
perfectly and had delicate little lines funning 
all through it. Why, you could see that light 
right through it. And then the edges curved 
in and out in a way that was just too lovely 
for anything. I never could tell when I loved 
her the most, when Mister Sun got up in the 
morning and shone on little Green Leaf as 
she danced around and brushed off the dew 
and courtesied to all the birds as they rubbed 
their eyes open and washed their faces before 
breakfast, breakfasting on chopped worms, or 
when Mistress Moon shined on little Green 
Leaf and made her look as though were 
all in pale sea green. I think, though, that 
it was a little nicer in the moonlight.’’ 

‘*Come, roared the 

**Your nerves are all gone. What you need 
is more exercise and plenty of it. Come along 
with me for a spin over the Great Lakes and 
we’ll see what those new-fangled whaleback 
boats they talk about so much are made of. 
Hurry.’’ 

‘*No, wait a minute. 
which is impolite. As I was saying,’’ con- 
tinued little Brown Leaf, with great dignity, 
**T think that it wasa little nicerin the moon- 
light. For then everybody had gone to bed ex- 
cept Mistress Moon, and she was so far away 
that she didn’t mind,and besides wewere never 
afraid of Mistress Moon anyway, because we 
knew that she liked to have us little leaves 
love each other. Then there was kind, gen- 
tle Mister Breeze. But we liked Mister 


shout- 
mile 
Leaf. 


Well, 
head 
noise. 


that 
must 


Where have you 


acToss 


se 


come, come,’”’ Vind. 


You interrupted me, 











Breeze and knew that he would never go and 
tell any secrets that little Green Leaf and I 
told each other.’’ 

‘‘Well, well, well!’’ 

‘‘Wait a minute. I remember that one morn- 
ing I met little Green Leaf and asked her what 
made her blush so. ‘Oh, I’m not blushing. 
This 1s just my fall dress. Isn’t it splendid?’ 
I should rather think it was splendid. She 
looked as if Mister Sun had just taken one of 
his red clouds, that he hangs around when he 
gets up inéhe morning so that people can’t 
see him before he is washed and dressed, and 
given a little bit of it to little Green Leaf 
(she’s so little that she couldn’t use but a lit- 
tle bit). She looked like a beautiful blush. 
Oh, I really don’t know whether I want to 
live any longer or not; I’m so very unhappy.’”’ 

‘‘Nonsense. Oh, stuff and nonsense!’’ roar- 
ed Mister Wind, who had almost slammed the 
barn doors off their hinges in his impatience. 
‘‘This is sentimentalism. Your are 
all gone. I tell Good bracing exercise 
will make you all right and then you’ll forget 
all this stuff about moonlight and blushes. 
Heigh, ho! little Brown Leaf, come with me 
and see the world. I know what is best for 
you. Come, perhaps we'll see little Green 
Leaf.’’ 


nerves 
you. 


This was a wicked deception, but it de- 
ceived little Brown Leaf, who said that per- 
haps he might go out for a little stroll if Mis- 
ter Wind wonld bring him back pretty soon. 


roared the Wind. 
hurrah!’’ roared the Wind, 
little Brown Leaf. 


‘Oh yes, 
‘‘Now we're off: 


oh yes!’’ 


keeping a tight hold of 


‘Ah, this is fun. See me make that kite go, 
little Brown Leaf. That makes that bov way 


down there hold on to the string as hard as 


he can. <All boys like me. See those trees? 
Yes, I thought I’d makethemni bob their heads 
when we came along. Watch that lazy ship, 
Brown Leaf. There, now she goes alonga 


little. And thos¢ sailor men, [ like to 
them runn ind down. Wait, I’! make 
them take in those sails. There they go, and 
I only blew just a little puff.’’ 

a bit of breath left,’’ 


see 


ng upi 


‘But I haven't gasped 





little Brown Leaf, ‘‘and my head is just one 
dizziness from whirling round so much!’’ 
‘Well, we’ll whirl the other way ana make 
it all right,’’ shouted Mister Wind, who was 
growing more hilarious every second. ‘‘See 
that dusty road down there? Now look. 
That is what some people call a whirlwind 
when the dust goes whirling round like that. 
But it is very jolly, I think. And that pond 
there, Brown Leaf. That pond is growing 
green from stagnation. Now look atit. That 
pond thinks now it is the Atlantic ocean. 
Yes. those are very respectable whitecaps for 
a miil pond. Too bad to tumble the ducks 
around so? Oh, the ducks like it; does ’em 


good.”’ 
‘Please, I’d like to go home for to-day, Mis- 
ter Wind, and then perhaps we’ll go out again 
But I really must 
they'll be expecting me.’’ 
how, 


some other time. go home 


now ; 


So, gently as he knew Mister Wind 


blew little Brown Leaf back under the corner 
of the barn. And it was very unfortunate 
that he did. For the next day, Johnny, the 
farmer’s boy, was up very early to build a 


bonfire, that is, if there was not too much 
wind. Johnny raked up all the leaves he 
could find in the front yard and then went 


down to the baru, for he knew he could be 

sure to find a heap of them under the barn. 
And the last that was seen or heard of little 

Brown Leaf was as he snapped and crackled 


and made a beautiful red blaze in the bon- 
fire. 
Even the ‘*Short Course’? Pays. 
 &. W 


are 
short courses now 


availing themselves 
of the given at nearly all 
the agricultural colleges. When it is not pos- 
sible to take the four years’ course, by all 
means take the short This is given 
during the winter months at atime just suit- 
ed to the farmer boys. Home work is of a 
lighter character than at any other time of the 
year. Then why not attend at least one term 
of a short course’ in some one of the leading 


Many young men 


one. 


agricultural colleges? Among the central 
states, the Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


colleges are noted for the excellent training 
they give. A great variety of subjects is 
offered, or the student may, if he so choose, 
confine himself to a single one, as, for in- 
stance, dairying. At the Wisconsin agricul- 
tural college a magnificent building has 
erected for the use of the dairy department 
alone. So also at Purdue, the Indiana col- 
lege, a building equipped with all the modern 
dairy apparatus is given over for the 
sive use of dairying. The theoretical in- 
struction in the class room is supplemented 
by the practical in the laboratory. That the 
work leads to a practical end is shown by the 
number of applications that come to the e in- 
stitutions for men capable of operating dairies, 
farms, etc. A student from one of the 
ing agricultural colleges who was the second 
man in a factory and now has charge, states 
that the difference in his wages on account of 
his better understanding the business wiil 
in one season pay the expense of attending 
the short course. 

Too many young men are prevented from 
attending through the false notion that it re- 
quires a great amount of learning before one 
can enter and make a creditable showing. 
No greater mistake could be made. Of course 
the farther advanced one is, the better he will 
enjoy the course, and the more he will get 
out of it. The diversity of standing of the 
students who took the short course at Cor- 
nell last year is seen in the assertion made by 
a writer from that institution, that the major- 
ity were from the district schools, a few from 
business colleges, one had graduated at Cor- 
nell, another at Kansas state university, and 
still another at Harvard. All were taught the 
same things in the same classes. Do not 
think you are unprepared, but get ready to 
enter some college at the beginning of the 
short course. You canrot afford to miss this 
opportunity. 


been 


exclu- 


lead- 


—— 
The Snow Bird. 
When all the ground with snow is white, 
The merry snowbird comes 
And hops about with great delight 
To find the scattered crumbs. 


How glad he seems to get to eat 

A piece of cake or bread. 
He wears no shoes upon his feet 

Nor hat upon his head. 

gut happiest is he, I know, 

Because no cage with bars 
Keeps him from walking in the snow 

And printing it with stars. 

Frank Dempster Sherman. 
—— a 

Millionaires as Engine Drivers.—The youth- 

ful John Jacob Astor, known in New York as 


‘‘ Jacek Astor,’’ often runs locomotives on the 
lines in which heis interested. He drove 
the engine of his special train on the Illinois 
Central for 175 miles, the other day, in Ken- 


tuecky.and elaims to have made 65 miles in 60 
minutes. Dr Seward Webb races up and down 


the Adirondack road as engineer; George J. 


Gould, son of Jay Gould, knows how to run 
an engine, and so do Frank Thomson, vice 
president of the Pennsylvania lines, Presi- 


dent Clark of the Union Pacific and two sons 
of President Hill of the Great Northern. 


Music for the Deaf.—Prof McKenrick of 
Glasgow university showed at the last meet- 
ing of the British association a new appara- 
tus, prepared by himself and Lord Kelvin, 
by which the deaf might be enabled to en- 
joy the rhythm of music. 








| ‘Wrong chimney, bad lamp 





—no matter what lamp you 


have. You want the “Index 


to Chimneys” —free. 


¢ 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa, 


Pittsburgh, maker of 


‘pearl glass”’ and ‘‘pear! top.” 
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“WORN OUT.” 


A Common Expression Used by 
American Women. 


Many do not Realize the Full Significance 
of Those Two Words. 


When a woman is nervous and irri- 
table, head and back ache, feels tired 
all the time, loses sleep and appetite, 
has pains in groins, bearing-down 
sensation, whites 
and irregulari- 
ties, she is not 
‘worn out,” 
but feels 
as if she 
were. 
Such 
symp- 
toms 
tell 
her 















that a womb 
trouble is immirent, and she cannot 
act too promptly if she values her 
future comfort and happiness. 

The experience and testimony of 
some of the most noted women cf 
America, go to prove beyond a ques- 
tion that Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound will correct all such trouble 
at once by removing the cause and 
restoring the organs to a healthy and 
normal condition. If in doubt, write 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass... as 
thousa nds of women do. 

Here is a lady who says:— 

‘‘Let me add my name to your list 
of testimonials. For years I suffered 
with such a weakness of the back I 
could not stand straight. I had terri- 
ble painsinmy womb. The doctor said 
an operation must be performed, as 
there was no other way to be cured. 
I was afraid to have the operation per- 
formed, and kept 
trying the medi- 
cines that I saw 
advertised. At 
last I tried yours, 
After tak- 
ing three 
botiles I £-9 
felt like a “Ww 
new wo- 
man. I Sigs 
ommend it 
to every woman, and cannot praise it 
enough, for it saved me from the sur- 
geon’s knife."—Mus. Mark Buca, 
Dolgeville. N. Y. 


. 
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4 We will send by mail this 
bbeautiful Friendship Ring. An 
bemblem of union and prosperity. 
PSuitable for lady or gentleman. 
Warranted 18 k. Selid Rolled Gold, and our grand 
PCatalogue of Jewelry, all for 8 Cents, Postage stamps} 
ftaken. Pin to letter piece of paper size of ring wanted.$ 
PaAddress LYNN & CO., 48 Bond St.. New York 
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‘We number among our rep- 
resentatives a vast number 
that make big money work- 
ing for us in spare moments. 
Kindly investigate, particulars free, and if you 
desire a Souvenir we will mail a valuable 
sample of our goods in Solid Silver upon receipt 
of three two cent stamps for postage etc. Address 


Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 
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WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 





























































































































MOTHERS 


Throw-Down, Afghan or Slumber Robe. 
MAY A. RAYMOND. 

This is good to throw over one when she 
(or he) wants to rest a little while on the 
lounge these coming cold evenings. Mine is 
made in strips five inches wide, of black and 
red yarn, and then sewed together and a 
fringe crocheted on the two ends. It will take 
about four hanks each of black and red Ger- 
man knitting yarn, and two medium-sized 
knitting needles. 

Cast on any number of stitches divisible by 
nine, and then add four stitches more. 

Ist row—* Knit one, thread over, narrow, 
knit four, narrow, thread over, repeat from * 
and end with knit two, thread over, narrow. 
2d and all even rows, purl. 

3d row—Knit one, * tho, n, kn three, n, 
th o, kn two, repeat from * and end with kn 
1, th o, n. 

5th row—Knhit one, *tho, n, kn two, n, 
th o, kn three, repeat from * and end same as 
2d row. 

7th row—Knit one, * th o, n, kn one, n, th 
o, kn four, repeat from * and end same as 2d 
row. 

9th row—Knit one, * tho, n, n, tho, kn five, 
repeat from * and end same as 2d row. 

Make the stripes about 40 times this design, 
which is about one yard and a half, and with 
the fringe, is a very good length. I put on 
the following medallion heading fringe, al- 
though any other pattern may be used. To 
make one medallion—Chain seven, joinina 
ring. 

Ist round—Sixteen double crochets over ring. 

2d round—Make sixteen picots, each one 
consisting of five ch. Catch the end of ch of 
fivein ored c of first round by single crochet. 
Join the last picot to beginning of Ist. Ch 
one, fasten off on wrong side. In making 2d 
medallion, join one picot to one picot of first, 
by chaining two, one slip st through picot of 
first, and then ch two. In joining, be careful 
the joinings come opposite each other with 
seven stitches between every two joinings. 

When the chain of medallions is as long as 
the slumber robe is wide, finish the upper 
part by fastening yarn and working from right 
to left in every row, as follows: 1st row—one 
8c, over picot, five ch, one sc, over next 
picot, repeat until six picots have been made. 
Then ch one, pass to edge of next medallion 
and proceed as before. 2d row—Work on the 
four middle picots of the six, skipping the 
two side ones, one s c over picot, five ch, one 
sc over next picot, etc, until three picots 
have been made. Then ch three, and pass to 
first of four picots of next medallion, making 
three more 3d row—Of the three 
picots first made in 2d row, work one s ¢ over 
the middle one, * ch three, one dc over next 
picot (last of three), ch three, one treble cro- 
chet in middle stitch of ch of three, ch three, 
one trecin same stitch. Ch three, one dc 
over first picot of next groupof three. Ch 
three, one s c over middle picot. Repeat from 
* to the end. 4th row—One d c in every stitch 
of third row. 

Turn the work 
heading from the 
ing yarn as 
picots on every 


picots, etc. 


and finish lower part of 
opposite direction, fasten- 
before. Ist row—Make six 
medallion, ch one, make 
six picots on next medallion, ete. 2d row 
—Make five picots in every’ medallion, 
ch three, pass to next, ete. The fringe 
is to be knotted into these five picots on each 
medallion, and into the ch of three, between 
every two medallions, using as many strands 
of the yarn as you think necessary. Also use 
your own judgment in combining the two col- 


ors. 
—_— EE 


Curing Hams and Bacon.—To every 100 lbs 
meat add 4 qts salt, 5 lbs brown sugar, lb 
pulverized saltpeter, }.1b ground black pep- 
per, mix thoroughly and rub well on the meat 
and pack in box oron shelf. In six weeks 





AND DAUGHTERS 


IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


*‘Wax Yellow,’’ ‘‘Light May Green,’’ ‘‘Fashionable Brown,” and 
“Fine Orange”’ are artificial soap colors, used by manufacturers. 
Do you not prefer your soap as you prefer your butter, of good 


natural color? 
THe Prooter & GAMBLE Co., Oin’Ti. 








smoke with hickory chips if they can be had, 
as the smoke of hickory is much sweeter than 
cobs or any other wood I ever tried.—[E. M. 
Wilcox. 

For every 100 lbs of side meat take 3 lbs 
brown sugar and 2 pints salt, rub well into 
the piece of meat, then sprinkle a thin layer 
of salt in the bottom of the barrel and put in 
a layer of the rubbed meat. Repeat until all 
is in, finishing with a layer of salt; put ona 
board and weight down. 

If you want to make bacon of this 
has lain in this pickle for three weeks, take 
from the brine which has formed in the bar- 
rel, rinse and wipe dry, rub on a little red or 
black pepper, and hang up to smoke over 
hickory chips or corncobs. To cure hams,rub 
the flesh side with plenty of cayenne pepper 
and put saltpeter on the skin side. Makea 
strong brine, enough to cover the hams, 
and to every 100 lbs add 2 qts molasses and 5 
oz saltpeter. Let the hams stay in 4 weeks, 
then take out, wash off the salt and cover 
them with wheat bran as long as any will 
stick to them. Hang the small end down 
and smoke with corncobs or hickory chips. 
When they are smoked enough, put them in 
sacks made of cotton cloth, and either hang 
in a cool dark place or bury them in ashes. 
[Lissa Gardner Bowman. 

To every 50 lbs add 25 lbs sugar, 1 0z soda, 
4 oz pulverized saltpeter.. Cover the bottom 
of a meat crock with some of the salt, put in 
each piece (previously rubbed with salt and 
sugar), putthe remainder of the salt and 
sugar in water sufficient to cover the meat. 
Dissolve the soda and saltpeter in a little hot 
water, add to the pickle and pour over the 
meat, cover with board and weight. After 
6 or 8 weeks take out, soak in cold water for 
12 hours to prevent white crust forming, 
sprinkle red pepper around the bone, let hang 
several days, then smoke. An oil of smoke 
is used in packing houses for this purpose, 
which is excellent.—[ Mrs L. 

To Cure Citron, prepare it in suitable slices, 
put over the back part of the stove where it 
will heat up slowly, adding enough water made 
pleasantly sour with cider vinegar or lemons 
(best), steep until clear or transparent, pour 
into acioth and let dripover night; then place 
on plates and sprinkle with granulated sugar as 
often as it takes it up, drying on the grate or 
in slow oven. Turn on plates, sprinkle with 
sugar and set in the sun where the flies can- 
not get at it, until dry and crisp.—[S. A. F. 


after it 


Egg Lore.—If the yolks of eggs left from 
cake making are well beaten and flour sifted 
over the top, they will keep well a day or 
two, but leave whites unbeaten, if not used at 
once. To prevent eggs from curdling hot 
milk, put a very little milk into the beaten 
eggs, and repeat till the eggs are quite thin, 
then pour into the hot milk. 


The Inauguration of a President, the selec- 
tion of his cabinet, and the seating of a new 
congress—national events of the coming year 
—suggest the question, What are the powers 
and duties of these high officials? During 
1897 it wiil be answered through the Youth’s 
Companion, in a remarkable series of articles 
by Secretary Herbert, Postmaster-General 
Wilson, Attorney-General Harmon, Senator 
Lodge and Speaker Reed. The illustrated 
announcement for 1897 (mailed free on ap- 
plication to the Youth’s Companion, Boston) 
shows that the above is only one of many bril- 





These coats are 
made in the height 
of fashion. The 
material is blue 
Kersey, the finish 
is excellent, the fit 
perfect and the qual- 
ity is unsurpassed at much higher 
prices. Boys’ sizes, 6 to 18 years, 


tied $5.50. 


s sizes, only 
$7.50. 


The color is fast—will not fade. 
No merchant tailor could possibly 
make such coats to order for less 
than double the prices. 

Money refunded, if desired. 

Illustrated catalogue of clothing 
mailed to any address upon request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadelphia 
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for 20 days in your own home 


save $10 to $25. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 
} $50 Arlincton Machkinefor - - 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, ‘$15 > 
and 2 other styles. All * attachme t 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save ag rents large profit 
Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue 
Btestimonials Free. Write at 
ran ress (in full), CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
8-164 West Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, Lis. 
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liant ‘‘features’’ by which the Companion will 
signalize its seventy-first year. Three novel- 
ists Who at present fill the public eyve—Ian 
Maclaren, Rudyard Kipling and Stephen 
Crane—will contribute some of their strong 

est work. Practical affairs and popular inter- 
ests will be treated by arnegie, Hon 
Theodore Roosevelt, Dr Abbott, 
Madam Lillian Nordica, Hon Carl Sehurz, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs Burton Harri 

son and a hundred other famous men and wom- 
en. Four fascinating serials, more than 20 
short stories, and ten times as many sketches 
and anecdotes, will be printed during 1897; 
and all the departments will be taaintained 
atthe high standard which has made the 
Companion’s name a synonym for impartial 
accuracy. The cost of the Companion is but 
$1.75 a year, and we know of no investment 
that will give so great returns for so small 
an amount of money. New subscribers will 
receive the paper free from the time the sub- 
scription is received until January 1, 1897, 
and forafull year to January, #98. New 
subscribers also receive the Companion four- 
page calendar, lithogr: aphed in twelve colors, 
which is the most expensive color production 
its publishers have ever offered. Address The 
Youth’s Companion, 205 Columbus avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


{ 


Andrew ( 
Lyman 
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we The Companion of the Whole Family. 
Me 
a : : : 
sé The list of those who will contribute to THz Youtru’s CoMPANION 
3% during the coming year is, as usual, long and brilliant. It includes 
Kp not only popular writers of fiction, but also some of the most 
“45 eminent naval officers, travellers and explorers, men of science 
ae and statesmen. NaTIONAL CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. , 
S42 NE 
A ’ - po 
aie s% 
oO Life and Work at Washington. s 
ai When Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister he contributed to THE COMPANION, as did Mr. Blaine when Secretary of State. a 
ar All the members of the present American Cabinet but three have written for its columns. During the coming year the 2? 
oie following features of national work will be described by members of the national government : 3 
Sz s 
“aS EARLY DAYS OF THE POST-OFFICE, HON. WM. L. WILSON, Postmaster-Gen’l. 
“aS BUILDING A WAR-SHIP, HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, Secretary Navy. Gs 
as WHAT THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL DOES, HON. JUDSON HARMON. 5 
as THE LIFE OF A SENATOR, HoN. HENRY CABOT LODGE. “ 
IZ AZ 
aS THE LIFE OF A CONGRESSMAN, HON. THOMAS B. REED. A 
is i as : Pa 
ae For Ambitious Boys. For Ambitious Girls. a6 
5K THE HABIT OF THRIFT, Andrew Carnegie. | TRAINING THE VOICE, Madame Lillian Nordica. SS 
3% BECOMING A DOCTOR, Dr. Austin Flint. | A GIRL WHO BECAME FAMOUS, ; we 
s% HOW LINCOLN EDUCATED HIMSELF, Mrs. Burton Harrison, “4 
ae Jesse W. Weik. | NURSING AS A CAREER, Dr. W. L. Love. aS 
7s FORESTRY AS A PROFESSION, Gifford Pinchot. | MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS, Elizabeth Bisland, Zs 
SK THE LARGEST SALARIES, Carroll D. Wright. | FLOWER-GROWING FOR PROFIT, Rene Bache, aS 
RA Nz 
a> “as 
s% ‘ i a 
/\\y 7 
x Popular Writers for 1897. eo 
xe In addition to twenty-five staff writers, THE COMPANION Contributors include not only the most popular writers of 2% 
Nz fiction, but some of the most eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Travellers and Musicians. x 
SoS Ar 
KP Ian Maclaren. Geo. W. Smalley. Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. The Marquis of Lorne. Ks 
bo Rudyard Kipling. Harold Frederic. — Col. George E. Waring, Jr. Lady Jeune. a 
aS Hall Caine. Hamlin Garland, Hon. Carl Schurz. Lady Harcourt. aS 
%s Stephen Crane. Max O’Rell. Dr. W. A. Hammond. Miss Alice Longfellow. sc 
se Frank R. Stockton. W. Clark Russell, Dr. Cyrus Edson. Edward Everett Hale. sv 
3% Charles Dudley Warner. Lieut. R. E. Peary, U.S.N. Dr. Austin Flint. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. se 
4 And more than one hundred other eminent men and women. y 4 
a> “ay 

: ’ 

sy One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year ae 
AA , A 
as will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. aS 
“Ss It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. Its size is 10 by 24 inches. The subjects are delightfully aS 
22 attractive. This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold.in Art Stores for less than $1.00. x 
7 
M 700 Large Pages in Each Volume — 52 Weeks for $1.75— Send for Illustrated Prospectus. se 
SK ysessest PELESELELSELELESEEESELSEEESESEEESEEESELELEES SESSEEESEELESESES ON KA 
a * SPECIAL OFFERS $ p: a 
ai - % > 
KP 3 12-Color 4 New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once 3 Rich Color sw 
KD bs S FREE The FA, 4 p= aay Peay ony A sub 3 C | d — 
IAI _ e ou y c - Nv A4 
air ion i ved til , 1897; “a 
Me : Calendar pune” Pesckegiving. Christian mow tears Double Numbers; @ a en ar 
a~ & FREE — The Companion’s 4-page Calendar for 1897, a beautifully bf 
Se colored souvenir. The most costly gift of its kind The Lb 
7/\Sa ; Companion has ever offered; « > 
WA bs e ¢ And The Companion 52 weeks, a full year, to Jan. 1, 1898. $ 
o/\\d & k3 ee nts eee aa 
SK BPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS STFS SS SFSFSFSFSSSFSSTSS SSS SSTSSFFST FF SSSTFFTFFF 3% 
AVA THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 203 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
— 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
The Wwouth’s Companion. 


To January 1, 1898, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers for two years, the Twelve-Color Companion Calen- 
dar for 1897 (the most artistic and expensive color production the Companion has ever offered), and the 


American Agriculturist, 


BOTH PAPERS TO JANUARY 1, 1898, FOR ONLY 82.25 LN ADVANCE. 


Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, = + = ” - = - = - 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Choice Products of the Farm. 








How to Build a Vacation Wagon. 
MILLIE ABBOTT. 


I give herewith a plan of Mr Adams’ camp 
wagon, described in the issue of Oct 10, and 
the dimensions. The price cannot be given, 
as it was built at odd times and no regular 
account was kept. The hight of rear wheels 
is 4 ft, front wheels 3 ft 8 in. White 
wood was used for the sides, $ inch thick. 
The top is sheathed with 3-16 spruce, and the 
duck drawn on while the top is covered with 
fresh paint, then the duck is painted white. 
Light weight duck is used, and cannot be 
bought wide enough, but must be pieced. 





ASEATS .15in Wide / 
wf 

’ i@> HIGH, 

asm ~~ ~ 

















V@_LOnge 


The size of glass used in the windows is 18 by 
16; window sash 24 inches wide, § inch thick. 
The windows run up and down like an omni- 
bus window. The hight of seats is 16 inches, 
width 15inches; width of floor between seats 
3 ft6in. The seats project over the wheels. 
The hight of the back dooris5ft7 in, hight 
of front doors 2 ft 6 in, each door being 13 in 
wide. The posts inside are lj inch ash. The 
top ribs (7 small ones) are l inch square, the 
two ends are 4 by l‘maple. The top slants a 
little at each side and ends so as to shed the 
rain. The side frame inside, into which the 
posts and the ribs over the top fasten, are 5 in 
deep by § in thick. The inside is not 
sheathed, as it would make it too heavy. It 
is finished with shellac and varnish. The out- 
side is stained just a little with yellow ochre 
and then varnished. There are closets each 
side of the driver’s seat, 16 inches square. 
The driver’s seat is 3ft4 inches long by 18 
inches wide. There is a wooden dashboard 
(white wood) 3 ft 8in long, 8 inch thick and 
16 inches high. The wagon was put together 
with screws and wooden plugs fitted in to 
cover up screw heads. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Judge Not, Lest—.—Brother Richardson, 
aren’t you very hard on the women when you 
talk of them wanting to twist things around 
in the Bible to suit themselves? Didn’t you 
knuw men had been doing the same thing for 

ears? May not the reason for the women not 

eing allowed to officiate in religious rites 
in ancient times be that they were too busy 
at home? Then the earth was new and un- 
peopled and they raised much larger families 
than now. A woman who was unmarried 
was not as common then as now, and perhaps 
the Lord knew when she got her husband 
ready and kept a dozen children out of his 
“way, she had enough to do. I think there are 
few women who would repudiate the theory 
of being made ofa rib. If the Creator had 
wanted to make women lower than man, he 
might have used a bone for the limbs or a 
finger or atoe. Oh! yes, we accept that first 
command quoted from the new testament and 
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more often obey it than man obeys the rest of 
chapter. Has God ever broken a solemn 
promise to us? How many men have kept 
their marriage vow? and some promises made 
before marriage? When they keep the com- 
mand laid on them, it renders it easy for the 
women to keep that text. Most men are like 
Adam when trouble comes: Whether the wom- 
un is to blame or otherwise, he will say, ‘‘It 
was the woman,’’ and forget he is the “head 
of house’’ and the ‘‘stronger vessel,’’ etc. 
[ Joe. 


Patriotic Women.—It is remarkable, the 
number of organizations of women that are 
founded, designed to cultivate in some form a 
spirit of patriotism, and to foster *a pride in 
and a love for America and American history 
and institutions. There is the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon association; the Valley Forge asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania (which had, later, the 
help of the war veterans in purchasing the 
historic holding) ; the Ladies’ Hermitage as- 
sociation (formed to preserve and care for the 
home and tomb of Andrew Jackson) ; the Wom- 
an’s Relef corps, the Daughters of Veterans 
and the ladies of the G A R, while the Mary 
Washington Memorial association, to rebuild 
and preserve the tomb of Washington’s 
mother, is another society active in the north 
and south. Then in October, 1890, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution was formed. 
| Brown Eyes. 


The Country Girl Every Time!—As Exvelsior 
says, the young man who expects to make his 
home in the country does well to select a 
country girlfor a companion. But it does 
not follow, as Excelsior seems to think, that 
‘*he who proposes to live in a city would act 
more wisely to get his wife frum the city,’’ 
etc. I think that, everything else being 
equal, the country girl has the advantage of 
the city girl. No, indeed! I wouldn’t con- 
sider the fact that the young md has been 
reared in the country as the slightest ground 
for objection to marriage, on the part of the 
city young man. [I heartily agree with what 
Aunt Mollie of Connecticut said; women do 
‘*wield a power uncold for good or evil.’’ 
Although Another One says so, she certainly 
does not mean that all ‘‘ pure Knglish-Ameri- 
can’’ ladies lace. Is Another One an Eng- 
lish-American lady? If so,—?—[W. R. 8S. 


In What Does it Consist?—-Again, Aunt Mol- 
lie says, ‘‘ The head of the woman is the man,’’ 
but also says she is not his inferior, which 
means at least an inequality; and again she 
says, ‘‘The woman has more influence over 
the man than the man over the woman,’’ and 
this plainly implies superiority. Now where, 
we would ask, does the headship come in? 
In what does it consist? At present we for- 
bear argument, hoping to hear from the sis- 
ters, and should they insist that we are the 
‘‘lords of creation,’’ we would like their opin- 
ion as to whether we are self-constituted lords 
or otherwise.—[A. D. 


The Greenest Human Article.—Boswell (I 
think it was) to whom Dr Johnson was re- 
peating some of the very commendatory words 
said to him by his kingin a _ personal inter- 
view, asked Johnson if he did not make the 
king understand that he, Johnson, thought 
himself unworthy of so much praise. ‘‘Sir,’’ 
said Dr Johnson, ‘‘my king said it and what 
my king says must be true. It was not for 
me, sir, to bandy compliments with my sov- 
ereign.’’ Now it is not for me to bandy com- 
pliments with Will Templer, who has said it 
and said it very gravefully, too, I think. 
Here, far from that quiet home by the river 
and those fond parents, here where those city 
noises are forever dinning in one’s ears, and 
where one’s eyes become weuried by the regu- 
larity of the brick buildings and tie similari- 
ty of the occasional bits of lawn, where one 
longs for a stretch of rail fence on a broad ex- 
panse of open strip land, I read and re-read 
those flattering words and ask, ‘‘Is it I?’’ I 
want to tell the one whose heart yearns over 
the dumb animals that I was particularly im- 

ressed with the improved appearance of the 
1orses one sees 1n the street. This is due to 
the lower prices of work horses, but far more, 
I am told,to the vigilance of the humane socie- 
ties. A voice was raised in denunciation of 
the theaters some time ago. Can we not dis- 
criminate between the pure and impure in 
this, as in other things? In one of those large 
emporiums which it would seem could supply 
every need of one’s life, I found a farmer’s 
daughter, a real live country girl. The green- 
est human article I have encountered was a 
youth, who, finding that I was from the coun- 
try, patronizingly informed me that he ‘‘ loved 
to visit in the country—that’s where you can 
have the good times. Why, when they find 
you’re from the city they invite you every- 
where. Didn’t I swell their heads, though.’’ 





How different are the opinions of those who 
know us. Know us as we really are. And 
yet these denizens of the city are with few ex. 
ceptions, courteous and quick to render as. 
sistance—quicker perhaps to share their mite 
than we i live more isolated, self-depend- 
ent lives.—[Evangeline. 


Of Course They Do!—I am a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, have often worked out of doors, and was 
not considered slouchy while so doing; am 
a pure English-American, but do not lace. 
Some one implies that girls of Irish, Swedish 
or Indian descent have no style, while those 
of English blood have no health. In my hum- 
ble opinion most of us have a fair supply of 
each, and I think most farmer boys prefer a 
girl with a judicious mixture of those two 
Soatities.—{ 1. L. D., An American Girl. 

Will some of the sisters please give a recipe 
for drying citrun.—{Mrs C. L. Slade. 

Mrs Lucy Foster, Manteno, Ill, would be 
pleased to have some one send her the song 
**Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.’’ 

Is there a fee for the use of the Tablers’ col- 
umn?—[A. Folger. 

YH No. Contributions are welcomed and 
those which the Editur deems of general! inter- 
est are printed, provided the name and ad- 
dress of the writer accompany the manuscript. 
True names are not signed if the contributors 
prefer to sign pen names. 








«°TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
WORLD GO ROUND.” 


Some people think money is a greates 
ower than love. Oh! What a mistake! 
ee how the great money kings are con. 
trolled by the little boy Cupid! See how 
the great soldiers and men of power are 
twisted around his little fingers ! 

A woman’s most precious possession is 
the capacity for awakening pure and noble 
love. More potent than wit or intellect is 
the womanly = oe for happy wifehood 
and motherhood. 

A woman who is weak or diseased in the 
special organism of her sex is deprived of 
the power and prestige which naturally be- 
long to her. Such troubles are not a ne- 
cessity. Perfect health and strength of the 
feminine organism is insured by proper 
care and the aids afforded by enlightened 
medical science. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription cures all weaknesses and diseases 
of woman’s special organism. 

For ane 30 years Dr. Pierce has been 
chief consulting physician to the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. No other physician has had a more 
extensive practice or greater success in the 
treatment of women’s diseases. No other 
such perfect and scientific remedy for these 
ailments has ever been devised. It has re- 
stored health, strength and womanly power 
to tens of thousands of women. 

Women who would understand their own 
—— and possibilities should read Doctor 

ierce’s thousand - page illustrated book, 
““The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser.’’ It is the most interesting and 
enlightening book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. A paper- bound copy will be sent 
absolutely free to any one sending 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay the cost of mailing only. 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. For a handsome 
cloth-bound copy send 31 stamps. 


~~ 


We have regular employment for an active mar 

{2 every locality, at $15.00 weekly, (no fortune 

unter need spply) will guarantee permanent 

employment if right; if interested apply prompt- 

n > address «“Benefactor,” P. O. Box 5308, 
on, " 


























THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


Style, Comfort and Economy. 





This natty little jacket may be worn either 
as a bodice or an outside garment, but in our 
illustration it is 
used as a_ coat. 
Dark blue diagonal 
cloth is the material 
and itis cut tight- 
fitting, to display a 
stylish back laid in 
plaits below’ the 
waist line. The 
front is made with 
single biases and 
has an additional 
piece joined onto 
the center and cut 
in points at the 
bust. Rows of heavy 


, 
| 


20,7 ady’s jacket .,. : 
jane a ee stitching are the 
‘Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust only trimming, giv- 


measure. ing the garment a 
very neat tailor-made finish. The collar con- 
sists of a round turn-over portion sewed onto 
band. Small, one-seam leg 


the approved style for 


a shaped collar 
o’mutton sleeves are 
jackets of this sort. 
There has been such a lively demand for 
patterns of the new style sleeves that we offer 
another 
design this week. 
This pattern is one 
of the most popular 
styles and is espe- 
cially pretty for silk 
or other light weight 


our readers 





materials. It is cut 
in one piece and the 
lower arm has the 
fashionable wrinkled 
effect so much worn 
this season. The 
sleeve is finished No 20,714. Lady’s sleeve. 


wrist Sizes 13 to 15 inches 
of Measure. 


plainiy at the arin 


with row 
stitching. 

Never before have there been so many pret- 
ty and becoming neck arrangements as are 
shown vhis season. 
A woman really 
needs one or more 
stock collars and 
collarettes to help 
out an economical 
wardrobe during 
the winter season. 
Our illustration 
shows a charming 
sample of the new- 


one 





est things in this 
line and it can be 
easily made at 


home. It is cutin 


Vg ) 7 yj > » aT. ‘ 
a 20,667. Pointed collar- , deep point back 
Sizes small, medium and and front and cor- 
large. responding points 
extend over the shoulders. A full ruffle 


forms a pretty finish around the lower edge, 
and a dainty ribbon collar, with turn-over 
points to match, completes the neck. The 
pattern requires for medium size # yards ma- 
terial and 4 yards of lace. 
Fancy waists of silk, woolen, chiffon or lace 
are worn more than ever by both young and 
. old women. This 
pretty waist is de- 
signed to be worn 
with separate skirts 
or it may be of the 
same material as 
the skirt, to form 
an entire costume. 
It is cut with a 
gathered back and 
front and novel 
epaulettes are plav- 
ed over the shoul- 





der. A stylish vest 
of velvet continues 
No 20,659. Lady’s waist. down to the waist 
Sizes 32 to 40inehes bust line and the sleeves 


measure. are made with the 


fashionable puff so becoming to most women. 
Narrow bead passementerie may be added as 
a trimming for the epaulettes. 





For young girls this is the most stylish and 
best hanging skirt brought out this winter. It 
is cut with hve 
gores and the two 
back gores are gath- 
ered, to give the 
correct fullness. 
This pattern is 
suitable for both 
silk and woolen 
materials and may 
be used to make 
up an independent 
skirt or for the 
skirt of an entire 
costume. The only 
difference between this season’s skirt and that 
worn last winter is at the front and sides, 
which fit more closely over the hips and the 
back flares out more. 

In cold weather our boys all need good warm 
overcoats, and moth- 
ers can make this 
model up at home 
from any thick mate- 
rial. It 1s cut in this 
season’s style and 
looks like a tailor- 
made garment when 
finished with rows of 
heavy stitching. The 
front is cut straight, 
buttoned under a fly, 
and the back is sack- 
shape. Natty lapels 
and a rolling collar, 
finish the neck and 
convenient  puckets 
are placed on each 
side of the front. The 
sleeves are of the or- 
dinary coat shape. 
Nobody better enjoys 
being well dressed 
than a boy, and there 
is no reason why he 
should not be, with 
a capable mother and 
this pattern. 

In ordering these patterns, 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address. 





No 20,726. 
Sizes 8 to 16 years. 


Girl’s skirt. 





Cz 


No 
overcoat. 
Sizes 3 to7 ye -rs. 


20,704. - Boy’s short 


be careful to 


EE 


Just for Fun. 





One day the children were having an ob- 
ject lesson on tne blue heron. The teacher 
called attention to its small tail, saying, ‘‘The 
bird has no tail to speak of.’’ The next day 
she asked the scholars to write a description 


of the bird, and a little German girl wound 
up by saying: ‘‘The blue heron has a tail, 


but it must not be talked about.’’ 

A Jearned professor was in Edinburgh one 
wet Sunday, and desiring to go to church, he 
hired a cab. On reaching the church door he 
tendered a shilling—the legal fare—to cabby, 
and was somewhat surprised to hear the cab- 
man say, ‘‘Twa shullins, sir.’’ 

The professor, fixing his 
the extortioner, demanded 
two shillings. 

Upon which the cabman dryly answered, 
‘*We wish to discourage traveling on the Saw- 
buth as much as possible, sir.’’ 


Testy Old Gent: Huh? Do 
you can support my daughter in the 
which she has been accustomed? 

Young Suitor: Well, no; but I can support 
herin the style to which her mother was ac- 
customed for a good many years after she mar- 


eagle 
why 


eyes 


he 


upon 
charged 





think 
to 


you 
style 


ried you. 
Old Gent (subdued): Take her, my son, and 
be happy. 





most, Dickens, Warren, or 
Sulwer?’’ ‘‘Warren wrote Now and Then, 
Bulwer wrote Night and Morning, and Dick- 
ens wrote All the Year Round.’’ 


**Who wrote the 


‘‘B’gosh, Bill,’’ said the man with the 
square jaw, ‘‘to ny own knowledge you have 
changed your campaign button four times ac- 
cordin’ to the speaker you heerd last. What 
you goin’ to do to enjoy yourse’f when the 
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campaign’s over? ‘*Wall,’’ said the farmer 
with the straggling vellow whiskers, ‘‘what’s 
to prevent me goin’ to protractid meetin’ and 
gittin’ religion, same’s I’ve done every 
winter fer 15 years?’’ 

‘*My paw’s going into the chicken raising 
business,’’ said Jobnny. ‘‘He’s goin’ down 
town to-morrow to. buy an incubus or an in- 
dicator, I forget which you call it,.’’ 

A western farmer wrote to his lawyer, as 
follows: ‘‘Will you please tell me where you 
learned to write? 1 have a boy I wish to send 
to school, and I am afraid I yay hit upon the 
same school that you went to.’’ 

‘**Pa,’’ said Tommy Tucker, ‘‘am I descend- 
ed from the monkey’?’ **‘Not on my side of 
the house,’’ replied Mr Tucker with much posi- 
tiveness. 

‘**Do 
linda?’ 

**Oh, very 
people in fiction 
speak to in real life. 


you enjoy novel-reading, Miss Be- 


, 


can associate with 
one wouldn’t dare to 


much; one 
that 


” 





Think of the William McKinley Blanks and 
the Garret Hobart Dashes who will be ‘‘speak- 
ing pieces’’ from grammar school rostrums a 
dozen and more years hence. 
There was a young maiden named Grace, 
Once the prettiest girl in the place; 

But she’s changed a great deal 

Since she took to the wheel, 
For she now has a bicycle face. 





Pronounced it Scrofula. 
A DANGEROUS DISEASE CURED 
BY DR WILLIAMS’ PINK PILLS. 


Ordinary Medical Treatment Being of No Avail 
in the Case of Mrs Crumb, She is Persuaded to 
Try a Famous Remedy and is Cured. 

From the Press, Utica, N i 

Mrs Libbie Crumb, the respected wife of Mr 
Maxom Crumb, the farmer and hop-grower 
who is so well kuown in the counties of Onei- 
da and Madison, sends us quite an interesting 
statement from her home, near Bridgewater, 
N Y. On account of the high standing of 
Mrs Crumb, her communication is of impor- 
tance, and may be of the greatest value to those 
who are or may be similarly situated. She said: 

‘*My name is Libbie Crumb, Iam 56 years 
old, and the wife of Maxom Crumb, a farmer 
and hop raiser of Oneida Co. For the past 
twenty vears I have been a sufferer with dis- 
ease of the stomach, due to scrofula, and I had 
constant dizziness and headache for’ the 
greater part of my time. I do nut know what 
brought on the scrofulous tendency. Ido not 
think it is hereditary, as neither my father nor 
mother had it. All I Know is that the physi- 
cians pronounced it scrofula, and several have 
attended me, all agreeing in their diagnoses, 
but their treatment gave me very little relief. 

‘*About one year ago I was in a worse con- 
dition than I ever had reached, and so I 
abandoned my pliysicians and determined to 
try Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. I began at once 
to experience marked relief from their use. I 
only took Pink Pills three weeks and not so 
many of them either, when my headache left 
me, aud my stomach became perfectly com- 
fortable, and I could rest well at night, which 
I had not been able to do in years betore. In- 
deed I was cured. 

‘“‘T consider that Pink Pills are ‘She only 
medicine I ever took for scrofula that did 
me any good, and J shall always recommend 
them to my friends. 

‘*T make this certificate hoping that it may 
be seen by some one else suffering as I was, 
and I declare the same to be true in every 
particular.’’ (Signed) LipBre CRUMB. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are 
now given to the public as an unfailing blood 
builder and nerve restorer, curing all forms of 
weakness arising from a watery condition of 
the blood or shattered nerves. The pills are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, 50 cents a box, or six 
boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in bulk or 
by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ Medi- 
cine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED... 


Premium List tor 1896-7 


Useful and Valuable Premiums for those who obtain New Subscribers to this Journal, at the regular rate of $1.00 per year, or 
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Three [lonths for 25 Cents. 





E PRESENT HEREWITH to our readers our Annual List of Premiums. It contains, as will be seen upon examination, many 
new and desirable articles in addition to the best of those offered in the past year, and some ofthe greatest and most liberal offers 


we have ever made. 
necessary to secure them. 


Every article herein described is well worth working for and will more than repay anyone for the little time 
We guarantee everything as represented and to give entire satisfaction. 


2a SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. _—.ccm 


In order to make it very easy for every one to get us large clubs and thus secure our finest premiums, we have decided to allow our 


readers to work for trial subscribers as well as yearlies. 
ing for a full year, and to the end that every one at all 


paper three months on trial for only 25 cents, and have made our offers accordingly. 
Club raisers may, if they choose, solicit yearly subscriptions at $1.00, and 


and make it very easy for any one in any locality to get up aclub. 


We havé found from experience that many prefer a trial of the paper before subscrib- 
interested may be enrolled in our vast army of readers, we have decided to offer 


the 
This will give everybody an opportunity to subscribe 


this we would advise, with the understanding that when they are unable to get a subscription for a year they will take it three months on trial 


for 25 cents. 


One yearly subscription will be counted the same as four three-months subscribers, in every case. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO CLUB RAISERS. 


The Price of this journal, which is published weekly, is $1.00 per 
year, 50 cents for six months, or 25 cents for three months. 

The Premiums advertised are given for new subscribers only, as 
stated above. 

A New Subscriber is 
present. 

No Premium is Allowed on one’s own subscription. We give 
premiums mainly to induce our readers to get us subscribers; they are 
therefore given to the one who gets the subscriber, and not to the 
person who subscribes. 

Any Who Desire a Premium with their subscription may obtain 
it by sending the advertised price of the same in connection with the 
paper; but no person sending his or her name as a new subscriber, and 
sending only the price of the paper, can receive a premium for it. 

Premiums for Sale. To accommodate those who may wish to 
cure any of the premiums in our list, without getting subscribers, each 
article is offered for sale at a certain stipulated price. 


one who is not a reader of the paper at 


se- 


To those who prefer to work for cash instead 
made 


| Cash Commission. 
| of premiums, we will allow a liberal commission, which will be 
known on application. 

Everything Advertised is kept on hand throughout the year and 
ean be obtained at any time. 7 

Cash must be sent with each order, as we cannot keep book ac- 
counts with anyone. Subscriptions are not entered until payment is 
received. 

How to Remit: Small amounts can be sent by mail with very little 
risk, when properly sealed and directed, but money sent in this way 
is at the risk of the sender. For amounts less than $1.00 postage 
stamps will be accepted, 2-cent stamps preferred. Large amounts 
should be sent by postoffice or express money order, check, draft, or 
registered letter. 

Sample Copies, subscription blanks and addressed envelopes sent 
free on application. 








Address all orders to 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


(Please Preserve this Premium List for future reference. The Offers here made will hold good for One Year from this date. 





RAND McNALLY’S NEW HANDY 


+= With Complete U. S. Census.==— 


ATLAS, 





CONTAINS SS2 PAGES AWD SO BEAVTIFUL MAPS. 





GIVEN FOR TWO THREE-MONTHS SUBSCRIBERS. 


Gives the Population of all Cities, Towns and Incor- 
porated Villages in the United States. 


Never before has there been offered to our read- 
ers a book of reference approaching this one in com- 
pleteness, compactness or cheapness. It contains 
single and double page maps of every State and 
Territory in the Union, and of each Province in the 
Dominion of Canada. The maps are colored by 
countries, and show a wonderful amount of detail. 
Maps are given of all the continents, 


Showing Every Country in the World, 


together with descriptive matter pertaining to the 
government, history, area, population, climate, edu- 
cation, manufacturers, railways, products, indus- 
tries and resources of each. In each will be founda 
brief historical sketch; all important data regarding 
area and population, physical and climatic features, 
the principal cities, etc. 


It Also Gives the Complete Census Population 


by the last U.S. census of all cities, towns and in- 
corporated villages in the United States, a total of 
89,700 places, alphabetically arranged by states, also 
the population of all foreign countries, and princi- 
al cities throughout the world, being the only pub- 
ication of the full census that can be purchased for 
less than $4.50. 

It also contains a vast amount of statistic infor- 
mation concerning the United States,as well as all 


A Total of 89,700 Places, Alphabetically Arranged 
by States, by the Last U. S. Census. 


foreign countries in the world, the same being illus- 
trated with twenty-one_pages of colored statistical 
diagrams. 

These diagrams show the area and population, 
agricultural and mineral products, and the commer- 
cial features of their countries, offering an unriv- 
aled means for comparisons between our own and 
all foreign countries on the face ofthe globe. This, 
together with the vast amount of reading matter 
giving in tabulated form the principal 


Statistics Concerning Every Country in the World, 


their capitals and largest cities. and principal arti- 
cles of export and import. In short, it embraces 
within a small compass a geographical encyclope- 
dia, arranged in an easy-reference manner, by 
which any map or subject can be readily referred 
to, making it an extremely handy volume which no 
one should be without, and which should find a 
place in every homein the land. It is handsomely 
printed on fine paper, and substantially bound in 
cloth and gold. 

We do not offer this book for sale, as we prefer 
to give it to such as subscribe or get up a club, and 
accordingly make the following special offer: 

Given for only Two three-months sub- 
seribers. 

Price, including a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 

















OUR PREMIUM LIST 


Every Day Facts. 


A Large and Handsome Volume, Containing Over 100,000 
Facts From Every Land and Language. 


Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


‘*Every Day Facts’’ is a 
Manual of Useful Information 
embracing more than one 
hundred thousand facts, fig- 
ures and fancies, drawn from 
every land and language and 
carefully classified for the 
ready reference of teachers, 
students, business men and 
the family circle. It is com- 
pilel by a score of America’s 
Mablest and most prominent 
educators, and is endorsed by 
a hundreds of the leading pro- 

m@ fessors and teachers. 

i The aim of this volume is 
i to present, in accessible form 
facts and figures of general 
ma interest to teachers and schol- 
ars, to the man of affairs, the 
student, and the peuple at 
large. It contains not one 
useless or superfluous sen- 
tence. The grain has been 
sifted from the chaff; the pre- 
cious metal extracted from 
the ore. Init will be found 
terse answers to thousands 
of questions, the solution of 
which is a matter of daily 
need to busy men. 

Some idea of the immense scope of this work may be gained from 
the following outline of the Table of Contents, each department 
covering @ multitude of subjects: Facts About Our Country, Time 
and Its Landmarks, Language, Its Use and Misuse, Poetry and 
General Literature, Mythology and Folk Lore, Industry and Com- 
merce, Handicraft and Invention, Money and Finance, Cvins, 
Weights and Measures, War and Its Appliances, Creeds of the World, 
Jottings in Science, Plain Law for Plain People, Politics and State- 
craft, Music and Fine Arts, Side Lights on History, Mystic Letters 
and Numbers, Famous Persons and Places, The World and Its Ways, 
Races and Tribes of Men, Health, Hygiene and Physiology, and 
Hearth and Home. Every Day Facts is 8? inches long, 6 inches 
wide and contains nearly 500 pages. It is nicely printed and at- 
tractively bound in heavy enamel paper, and would be cheap at $1. 
We offer it upon the following exceedingly liberal terms: 


Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscrib- 
ers and 25 cents additional. 


aD 





Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.25. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 





The Leatherstocking Tales. 


FIVE VOLUMES CONTAINING OVER 2200 PAGES. 


Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


The first and greatest 
of American novelists 
was James Fenimore 
Cooper. ‘‘His popular- 
ity,’’ says a writer in 
the Century Magazine, 
‘*was cosmopolitan. He 
was almost as widely 
read in France, in Ger- 
many, and in Italy, as 
in Great Britain and the 
United States. Only one 
American book has ever 
since attained the inter- 
national success of these 
of Cooper’s—‘Uncle 
Tom’s Caben’, and only 
one American anthor, 
Poe, has since gained a 
name at all commensu- 
rate with Cooper’s 
abroad.’’ No reading 
could be more whole- 
some for young or old 
than Cooper’s famous novels. An entirely new edition of the Leath- 
erstocking Tales has just been published, comprising the following 
books. These books are well printed from large, clear type and are 
handsomely bound in heavy lithograph paper covers, complete, un- 
changed and unabridged: The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, The Last 
of the Mohicans, The Pioneers, The Prairie. 

We offer the set upon terms which puts them within the reach of all 
and gives our patrons a wonderful bargain in reading matter of the 
best quality. 


Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscrib- 
ers and 25 cents additional. 


Price 75 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.50. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 
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Ridpath’s History of the United States. 


Contains Over 850 Pages and 200 Illustrations. 


Given for Eight Three-Months Subscribers. 








This is the most complete 
and most popular history of 
the United States of America, 
from the Aboriginal times to 
the present day. Its author is 
John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., 
author of Ridpath’s School 
Histories of the United States, 
and a Cyclorama of Universal 
History. This great work em- 
braces an account of the Abo- 
rigines; the Norsemen in the 
New World; the discoveries of 
the Spaniards, English and 
French; the planting of set- 
tlements; the growth of the 
Colonies; the struggle for lib- 
erty in the Revolution; the es- 
tablishment of the Union; the 
development of the Nation; 
the Civil War; the Centennial 
of Independence, and the re- 
cent Annals of the Republic. 

It is magnificently  illus- 
trated in colors, with flags 
of all nations, and the por- 
traits of all the Presidents; 
the seals of all the States, and 
numerous beautiful engray- 
ings. Italso contains the com- 
plete census of 1890, and other 
valuable statistics. 

Never before has there been 
published a book so rich in historical incident, so instructive in its 
method of presentation, and so brilliantand fascinating in its narra- 
tive. But the book must be seen and read to be properly appreciated. 
It contains 857 pages, and over 200 illustrations, and is printed on good 
paper, in large clear type, which can be read with the greatest ease, 
and is handsomely bound in cloth. This History formerly sold for $4, 
but by purchasing a large special edition, we are enabled to make the 
following special offer: 





Given for only Eight three-months subscribers, or Four sub- 
scribers and 75 cents additional. 


Price $1.50, or with your subscription one 


year $2.00. 
Postage paid by us in each case. : 





Wood’s Natural History. 


CONTAINS 800 PAGES and 500 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


Wood’s Natural 
History with its 
charming descri p- 
tions and delight- 
ful anecdotes of all 
animals, both domes- 
tic and wild, is the 

reatest authority 
n the land. 

It gives minutely 
and inthe simplest 
language, the habits, 
haunts, diseases and 
peculiarities of the 
entire animal king- 
dom. This_ great 
work is by the world 
famous naturalist, 
the Rev J. G. Wood, 
mm. A., F. ds.8..: 00 
‘thor of several other 
celebrated works on 
animal life; but none 
with so great a fund 
of information as this 
great work, now pub- 
lished for the first 
time in America. 
The clear and de- 
scriptive text of the 
writer is embel- 
lished with 500 
engravings by such 
eminent European artists as Wolf, Weir, Zwecker, Coleman, Harvey 
and others. 


This Mammoth Cyclopedia of the animal world consists of 
over eight hundred pages, and is substantially bound in stiff paper 
covers. It contains 800 pages of clear print on good paper, with 500 
excellent illustrations, and until this new edition was printed never 
sold for less than $5. 

Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscrib- 
ers and 25 cents additional. 


Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.25. 





Postage paid by us in each case. 
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Lee’s Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 

Here is a book that contains more in- 
formation to the square inch than any 
book we have ever seen. Never hbe- 
fore in the history of bookmaking has the 
task of producing so comprehensive an 
encyclopedia in such small form been at- 
tempted by any publisher. It is as 
thorough as any of the large encyclope- 
dias, condensing where they elaborate, 
giving the necessary facts without the 
unnecessary descriptive matter, and 1t 
should be on every desk, in every library, 
and near at hand for everyone who de- 
sires to be posted on the multitudinous 
affairs of human life. Jt contains all the 
leading dates and facts in history, biog- 
raphy, geography, philosophy, chronol- 
ogy, and science. This work will prove 
invaluable to readers, writers, merchants, 
mechanics and farmers—in fact, to all 
classes of readers and thinkers in every 
walk of life. It contains 400 pages, illus- 
trated with 72 engravings, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 


Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscrib- 
ers and 25 cents additional. 

Price 50 cents, or with your subscription for one year $1.25. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 


Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 





Practical Arithmetic is made easy, simple and convenient for all 
—whether proficient or deficient in figures—by this unique and won- 
derful work. 

It embodies all the practical features found in 
tics, Lightning Calculators, Ready Reckoners, in Interest, 
Exchange, Wages, Log and J.umber Tables, which really 
most essential and valuable things in the book. 

The first part contains 125 Com- 
mercial Tables of ready or in- 
stantaneous calculations in all 
kinds of Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, 
Cotton, Merchandise; in Interest, 
Wages, Trade Discount, Exchange; 
in measurement of Logs, Lumber, 
Lands, Cisterns, ‘Tanks, _ Bins, 
Wagon-beds, Corn-cribs, Cord- 
wood, and Carpenters’, Plasterers’, 
Masons’ and Painters’ work. 

The second part is a complete Arithmetic, in which all its rules 
and principles, from Numeration to Mensuration, are clearly stated, 
fully explained and practically applied, giving all she simplest, 
shortest and most convenient methods known for rapid calculation. 
The book is neatly printed and elegantly bonnd in leather, pocket- 
book form, with a silicate slate and a valuable account book, which 
has self-instructing formulas for all ordinary bookkeeping. 


Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscrib- 
ers and 25 cents additional. 

Price 50 cents, or with your subscription $1.25. 
paid by us in each case. 


Eaton’s Every-Day Educator, 


Or, How to Do Business. 


Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


Higher Arithme- 
Discount, 
are the 


Postage 





This book, as its name implies, is a manual of self-instruction and 
useful information. It is the work of Seymour Eaton, principal of 
Boston Hoine College, and is, we believe, 
the best and brightest help mannal ever 
issued. Each one of the sixty different de- 
partments forms a unique feature. Here 
are a few of the many subjects treated: 
Correspondence, Banking, How to Keepa 
Common Set of Books, Shorthand, Multi- 
plication, Handy Helps for Corresponding 
Clerks, Handy Helps for Bookkeepers, 
Practical Lessons in Business Arithmetic, 
Law Lessons for the People, Business 
Points for Young Business Men, Lessons in 
Penmanship, Rules of order for Business 
Meetings, How to succeed at Civil Service 
Examinations, Games, Puzzles, Hints on 
Public Speaking, How to Educate Yourself, 
How to Read Character, How to write for 
the Press, Lessons in French and German, 
Literature, Authors and Books, Opinions of 
Successful Men, Penmanship, Physical Cul- 
ture, Reporting, Short Cuts in Figures, 
United States History, Lessons in Astron- 
omy, Telegraphy, Leading Facts, etc. Con- 
ains 238 pages, profusely illustrated, and beautifully bound in cloth, 

Given for Four three-months subscribers or Two subscribers 
gand 25 cents additional. 

Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.30. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 








OUR PREMIUM LIST 


Blakelee’s Industrial Cyclopedia. 


CONTAINS 720 PAGES AND OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


In this book, seven hundred and twenéy octavo pages are devoted 
to explaining clearly the easiest.and best way of doing every kind of 
work, mechanical and otherwise. It not only shows how to make 
and mend an endless variety 
of useful articles, but also 
points. out how to do thous- 
ands of things not requiring 
tools, such as mixing paints, 
managing teams, caring for 
farm stock and pou.try, stor- 
ing hay, grain and vegetables, 
harvesting a corn crop, caring 
for furs, leather, lamps and 
glass articles, butter and 
cheese making, pork packing, 
canning, preserving and the 
like, without end. 

Matters of use and inter- 
est tothe farmer are treated 
at such length that there 
seems to be nothing that the 
author has overlooked. The 
housewife, too, has a_e de- 
partment of her own 
where, among other things, 
she is taught the mysteries of 
bleaching aud dyeing, the 
management of all kinds of 
fabrics; huw to make brack- 
ets, frames, tidies, rugs, 
mats, and all kinds of 
knitted and fancy articles; 
and hundreds of those beau- 
tiful and useful articles 

and convenience of home. 








which add so much to the adornment 

Fully illustrated with over two hundred engravings and is neatly 
bound in stiff paper covers. Until this special edition was issued it 
was impossible to purchase this great book for less than $3, which is 
the price of the cloth bound edition. We offer it as follows: 

Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscrib- 
ers and 25 cents additional. 

Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.25. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 





Horse Book. 


Gleason’s 


By Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, America’s King of Horse Trainers. 


Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 





This is the only complete 
and authorized work by Amer- 
ica’s king of horse trainers, 
Prof. Oscar R, Gleason, re- 
nowned throughout America 
and recognized by the United 
States Government as the most 
expert and successful horse- 
man of the age. The book 
contains 13 most valuable 
chapters as follows: 

Introduction—An excellent 
and important key to the book 
proper; History of the Horse; 
Intelligence of the Horse; 
Educating the Horse—Prof 
Gleason’s wonderful methods 
of educating colts and horses, 
yrreventing and curing bad 
Pabits, and changing vicious 
and valueless horses into doc- 
ile and trustworthy animals 
| (magnificently illustrated) ; 
| Teaching Horses Tricks; How 
| biy.| to Buy—A chapter devoted to 
| that information most im- 
| 











portant to horse owners and 
dealers, describing test points 
in horses intended for many 
different purposes and complete instruction for detecting vices and de- 
fects (Illustrated): How to Feed, Water and Groom—Breeding and 
Raising Horses (Illustrated); Methods of Detecting Unsoundness 
(Illustrated) ; The Teeth (Profusely illustrated) ; Horse-Shoeing De- 
partment—The immense value of sound feet, shoes for various pur- 
oses, questions with valuable answers, etc, etc. (Profusely 

illustrated); Diseases of the Horse—Cause and principles of all the 
different diseases the horse is liable to, aggregating over 400, with 
full and reliable instruction regarding treatment and cure of them, ete. 

In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first time 
his most wonderful methods of training and treating horses. The 
book, which is bound in stiff paper covers, contains 416 pages and 
173 striking illustrations, and until now has never sold for less than 
$2.00. 

Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscrib- 
ers and 25 cents additional. 

Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.25. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 





























The Presidential Cook Book. 


for Four ‘Three-Months Subscribers. 


Given 


This is without doubt the best book 
of its kind in the world. It is adapt- 
ed from the celebrated White House 
Cook Book, and contains every one 
of the recipes that made that book 
famous. 

Every one of these recipes has been 
actually tested by the author and 
found invariably a success, and to be 
earnestly recommended as one of the 
very best of its kind. Every page 
was, in fact, written with especial 
reference to utility—to the practical 
everyday requirements of the house- 
hold. 

The Presidential Cook Book was 
written by Hugo Zieman, steward of 
the White House, assisted by the well- 
known expert, Mrs T. L. Gillett. It 
contains, among otherthings, articles 
on carving, dinner giving, cooking 
for the sick, table etiquette, French 
words in cooking, etc. It contains no 
less than 448 pages, 8)x6, and over 
1400 tested revipes. A complete in- 
dex, alphabetically arranged, enables 
any recipe to be found easily and quickly. 





Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscrib- 
ers and 25 cents additional. 

Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.25. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


Three Good Farm Books. 


The Best and Most Practical Books of the Kind Ever 
Published. 


Any One Given for One Three-Months Subscriber. 





Each of the following books contains 128 pages, is fully illustrated’ 
and is worth many dollars to any one interested in the subject of which 
it treats. 


No. 240. “The Practical Poultry-Grower” 


Is the most complete, most practical book of the kind ever nuh 


lished. Among its many features may be mentioned: The General 
Care and Management of chicks, the directions for having early 
chicks, feed, ete. 

Artificial Poultry Raising is fully 
treated by JAMES RANKIN, whose sixteen 
years’ experience in the business makes 

-» himan authority. It contains many new 






wee. points on hatching in incubators and rais- 
ing chicks and brooders. Tells how to con- 
9 struct homemade incubators and brooders. 

How to Feed for Eggs and Meat, 
How to Make Hens Lay in Winter and The 
Methods of Preserving Eggs. 

Illustrations of New and _ practical 
poultry houses is another feature. This chapter alone contains more 
valuable information, plans, etc., than several treatises of poultry- 
architecture that are sold at 25 or 50c each. 


No. 239. “The Practical Fruit-Grower” 


Is a standard work bya standard authority, being compiled by 
Pror. S. T. MAYNARD of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. It 
contains the results of years of successful fruit- Z 
growing and experiments. All the processes of 
propagation, root-grafting, budding, the tools 
employed, divisions of roots, layering, etc., 
are described and illustrated by 100 engravings, 
made especially for this work. The principal 
insect enemies of the various fruits are illus- 
trated and their habits of life are fully treated, 
and simple, practical remedies are given for 
their extermination. Thirty-five  illustra- 
tions in this chapter alone. This feature of the 
“Practical Fruit-Grower” will save many dollars 
in a single season. 


No. 243. 





“Money Crops. How to Grow and How 
to Sell Them.” 


This closely printed book gives concise, plain, practical, com- 
mon sense and detailed directions for plant- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting and marketing 
nearly 100 crops—crops that there is money in; 
and how to get all the money possible out of 
them is the basis of this volume. The aim 
has been to give all essential information re- 
garding each crop inthe least possible space. 
There has been crowded into these pages an 
amount of invaluable material which, if pre- 
pared and printed in the usual style, would 
make a ponderous volume—a book beyond the 





reach of the 
Any one of the 
for three months. 
Price 15 cents each, or all three and your subscription one 
year $1.25. Postage paid by us in each case. 


MASSES. 


above books given for One new subscriber 
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Popular Melodies. 


CONTAINS 
145 VOCAL AND INSTRU 
MENTAL SELECTIONS. 
Given for Only Four Three- 
Months Subscribers. 
No time or expense has been 


ane in the preparation of 
this work. Nothing to compare 


ee er as ee es 


PULARMAELODIES | 


{ead by P.Eowann Waicnt. 












“A Foro with it has yet been offered and 
ai nothing to excel it can be pro- 
VocaL “re duced. It represents the best 


of everything—paper, selections, 
printing, composers. It is posi- 
tively the most attractive col- 
lection of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music ever published. 
In one large book of 356 pages 
you get 145 choice selec- 
tions, 73 for voice and 72 for 
piano and organ. Among its 
contents are the following se- 
lections: 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Sinaie(pies 5* 
“Fer Annum 








My Little Queen 

Nightingale’s Trill 

Old Sexton 

Out in the Green Fields 

O Ye Tears 

Playmates 

Postillion, The 

Queen of the Night 

Rock of Ages 

Scout, The 

Sleep, Darling, Sleep 

Soldier of the Cross 

Somebody 

Sun of My Soul 

Sweet the Moments 

Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay 

Tell Me Again 

That Is Love 

There is a Fountain 

There 1s Rest for the Weary 
Three Simple Words 

"Tis Not True 

Too Late 

True to the Last 

Watchman, Tell Us of the Night 
Were I a Violet 

When the Swallows Homeward Fly 
When We Are Old and Gray 
Who’s that Calling So Sweet 
Within a Mile of Kdinburgh Town 


Across the Bridge 
A float 
Alas, Those Chimes (‘‘ Maritana’’) 


Alice. Where art Thou? 

All Hail the Power 

Angel at the Window 

Annie Dear, I’m Called Away 
Annie Laurie 

Ave Maria 

Basket of Loves 

Bird On the Tree 

Blow Ye the Trumpet, Blow 
Christmas Chimes 

Come We That Love the Lord 
Comrades 

Dream Faces 

Ehren On The Rhine 

Good Bye 

Hark! the Drum 

I cannot say Good Bye 

In Old Madrid 

In the Time of Apple Blossoms 
It is Na, Jean, Thy Bonnie Face 
I Whistle and Wait for Katie 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Laddie 

Little Annie Rooney 

Lord’s My Shepherd 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 

Maid of the Mill 


In addition to the above, the book contains 72 pieces for the 
piano and organ, among them being marches and dances of every 
description, including a minuet by Paderewski. 

The music included in this book is all full size music 9x12 
with all the parts and would cost, if purchased at retail, at least 
$25.00. We offer the entire collection for what you would usually 
pay for a single piece. For lovers of music, here, in truth, is a verita- 
ble bonanza. 

Given for Four three-months subscribers, 
ers and 25 cents additional. 

Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.25. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


The Oxford Bible. 


With Self Pronouncing Dictionary and 12 Full-page Maps 
in Colors. 


Given for Twelve Three-Months Subscribers. 


or Two subscrib- 





This Bible contains “Helps to the Study of 
the Bible,” without abridgement, and all the 
additional matter that is found in the English 
edition, comprising Concordance with Context, 
over 40,000 References; Index to Persons, 
Places and Subjects. 16,000 References ; — 
ture Atlas, with Index; Glossary of Bible 
words, Bible Calendar, Dictionary of proper 
names, with their meanings and pronouncia- 
tions; Summary and Analysis of the Old and 
New Testament, Exhaustive articles of Biblical 
History, Geography, Topography, Natural His- 
tory, Ethnology, Botany, Chronology, Music 
and Poetry. A complete Harmony of the Gos- 
yel, Tables of Parables, Prophecies, Miracles, 
Peapets, Money, Weights and Measures, Jewish 
Sects and Orders, Bible lands, their inhabitants, 
conformation, principal characteristics, etc. It 
contains over 1,350 pages, is printed on good 
paper in clean type, bound in French seal, divinity circuit, with round 
corners and gold edges. The publishers’ price for this Bible is $5.00 but 
by purchasing in large quantities we are enabled to offer them upon 
the following terms: 


Given for Twelve three-months subscribers, or Six sub- 
seribers and 75 cents additional. 

Price only $1.75, or with your subscription one year $2.50. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST 


Famous Standard Books. 


Forty 


Volumes of the Most Noted Works in English 


Literature. 
Any One Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


Mata ieee 
By George Eliot. 
Stories. By Charles 


Se ussilurte 
Adam Bede. 
Christmas 

Dickens. 
Hardy Norseman. By Edna Lyall. 
Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Knickerbocker History of New 

York. By Washington Irving. 
Grimm ’s Fairy Tales. By Broth- 

ers Grimm. 

Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord 

Lytton. 

The Mysterious Island. By Jules 

Verne. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John 

Bunyan. 

Romola. By George Eliot. 

The Sketch Book. By Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. By 

Thomas Hughes. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea. By Jules Verne. 
When a Man’s Single. By J. M. 

Barrie. 

Three Guardsmen, The. By Alex- 
ander Dumas. 
Child’s History of England. By 

Charles Dickens. 

Children of the Abbey. By Regina 

Maria Roche. 

David Copperfield. By Charles 

Dickens. 

The Deerslayer. 

Cooper. 
Dombey and Son. By Charles 

Dickens. 


We offer and will send any 
upon the following terms: 


By J. Fenimore 


During the past few years, 
great progress has been made in 
the arts of printing and book- 
binding, and the surprising offer 
we now make is a wonderful ex- 
emplification of this progress. 
Some years ago such _ books as 
we here offer would have been 
considered cheap at one dollar 
each, and even now books no 
larger or more handsomely bound 
are sold at from $1 to $1.50 each. 


The books offered consist of 
forty volumes, selected from the 
most noted works in English lit- 
erature. They are handsomely 

rinted and elegantly bound in 
est silk vellum cloth, with gilt 
top, and are worth double the 
rice we ask. Each book is 74 
inches high, 5 inches wide and 1} 
inches thick, and many of them 
contain from 500 to 600 pages. The 
following are the titles of the 
books offered: 


The Prairie. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. ‘ 
The House of Seven Gables. By 
Nathaniel- Hawthorne. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. By 
Miss Mulock. 
Last of the Mohicans. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 
Swift. 
Pickwick 
Dickens. 
Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World. By Henry Drummond. 


By Dean 


Papers. By Charles 


Robinson Crusve. By Daniel De 


Foe. 
The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 
A Tale of Two Cities. 
Dickens. 
Tour of the Worldin Eighty Days. 
By Jules Verne. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliv- 
er Goldsmith. 
Master of Ballantrae. 
L. Stevenson. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 
The Prime Minister. By Anthony 
Trollope. 
Ties—Human and Divine. By B. 
L. Farjeon. 

The Deemster. By Hall Caine. 
Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Don Quixote. By Cervantes. 
Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. 


3y Charles 


By Robert 


volume selected from the above list, 


Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscribers 


and 25 cents additional. 


Price only 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.35. 


Postage paid by us in each case. 





Combination Bookcase and Secretary. 


Given for Thirty Three-Months Subscribers or Fifteen Sub- 
scribers and $2.50. 


This is a perfect desk in all its appointments. It 


is constructed of 


solid oak throughout, beautifully finished in antique, and polished. 


The interior comprises seven 
holes, 
paper and ample room 


and 


is closed 
thereby making the contents of 
compartments 


pigeon 
compartments for letter 
for pens, ink 
other stationery. When the desk 
it can be securely locked, 
the 
desired. 


two 


so 


private, if 


It is five feet high and two feet six 


inches 
features 


addition to the 


wide, and in 
has four 


above mentioned 


roomy book shelves, making it one of 


the 


@ person can have in his home. 


of furniture 
This 


most useful articles 


is one of the most valuable premiums 


in our entire list 
will avail themselves 
nity 


and we trust many 
of the opportu- 
to obtain it upon the very liberal 


terms offered. 


Given 
subscribers, 


for Thirty three-months 


or fifteen subscribers 


and $2.50 additional. 
Price $5.00, or with your sub- 


2 scription one 
y freight, 


fear $5.50. Sent by 


receiver to pay charges, 


which will be light. 





Library Map of the World. 


Given for Eight Three-Months Subscribers. 


This magnificent map is the work of Rand, McNally & Co., whose 
maps are renowned the world over for their accuracy and superiority, 
On one side of the map, which is beautifully colored, is a general ma 
of the United States, with portions of the Dominion of Canada an 
Mexico, a special map of Alaska, and a table showing the popula- 
tion of the principal cities of the United States for census years 1890, 
1880 and 1870. 


On the reverse side of the map is the library map 
of the world, the largest and most accurate map on Mercator’s pro- 
jection ever produced. Valuable information is given concerning agri- 
culture, mining and manufacturing statistics, also value of imports 
and exports. Area, population, form of government and the chief 
executive of every country in the world, is given, also the names of 
the capitals, and their population. 

This map is by far the best ever published for the general public, 
and the largest map of the United States and world combined ever 
rinted on one sheet, measuring 66x46 inches. It is printed on the 
est quality of map paper, mounted on sticks at top and bottom, 
ready to hang on the wall. The regular retail price for this map is 
$5.00, but by special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled 
to offer same on the following terms: 
Given for Eight three-months subscribers, or Four sub- 
scribers and 75 cents additional. 
Price, including a year’s subscription, $2.00. 
by us in each case. 


Combination Microscope. 


for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


Postage paid 





Given 


This microscope is espe- 
cially imported from France, 
and readily sells for one 
dollar at retail. As regards 
power and convenient han- 
dling, good judges pronounce 
it the best ever introduced 
for popular use. The cylin- 
drical case is manufactured 
from highly polished brass, 
while there are two sepa- 
rate lenses—one at each end 
of the microscope. The larger 
glass is a convex magnifier, 
adapted for examining in- 
sects of various kinds, the 
surface of the skin, the hair, 
fur, or any small articles. 
The other lens is exceeding- 
ly powerful and will clearly 

j delineate every small object 
entirely invisible to the 
naked eye, such as the ani- 
maleules in a drop of water, 
fishes, feathers and_ the 

minutest insects. Thousands of living animalecules can be seen 
in a single drop of stagnant water. It is invaluable in detecting 
adulterations in food, such as flour, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, milk, 
and the fatal trichina spiralis or pork worm. Every farmer, every 
family, every schoo] and every teacher should own a microscope, and 
to this end we have placed this within reach of all. 

Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscrib- 

ers and 25 cents additional. 


Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.25. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 

















OUCk 


Gent’s Gold Watch. 


Given for Sixty-Four Three-Months Subscribers, or Thirty-Two 
Subscribers and $6.00. 


Thisis a strictly first-class 
stem-winding and-.stem- 
setting watch, with open 
face,and we can recommend 
it in every way. In ap- 
pearance, finish, durability 
and time-keeping qualities 
it is not excelled by any 
gold watch costing $50 and 
upwards. 

The movement is finely 
finished in every way, and 
it is warranted to be an ac- 
curate timekeeper. It has 
a jeweled balance, remova- 
bie without taking off the 
top plate, and it is set by 
simply®* drawing or lifting 
the stem. 

The case, which is beau- 
tifully engraved and will 
wear for years, is made 
from two. plates of. solid 
gold with an intervening 
layer of composition metal. 
The outside layers are 14 
carat gold, so thick as to 
stand acid test,making them 
equal in wearing value to 
a solid gold case. Jewelers 

; sell this watch for $20 to $25. 
We offer this watch with either Waltham or Elgin moyement and 
guarantee perfect satisfaction, upon the following remarkably liberal 
terms. 

We can furnish a lady’s gold hunting case watch upon the same terms. 

Given for_Sixty-Four three-months subscribers, or .Thirty- 
Two subscribers and $6.00 additional. 

Price only $12.00, a year’s subscription included with each 
one purchased. Postage paid by us in each case. 


Gent’s Nickel Watch. 


A Handsome Stem-Winding and Stem-Seiting Watch and an 
Accurate and Reliable Time Keeper. 


Given for Sixteen Three-Months Subscribers, or Eight Subscrib- 
‘ ers and $1.50. 


We here offer what we consider 
the best watch ever sold at the 
price. It is a stem-winding and 
stem-setting watch, and _ the 
movement is the latest style put 
on the market by one of the 
largest watch companies in the 
country. It is nickel damas- 
keened, has 7 jewels with train 
bearings in metal settings, has 
safety pinion, compensation bal- 
ance and superior white enamel 
dial. It runs 26 hours and takes 
no longer to wind than any 
other watch, as it has a short 
spring, just the same as an ex- 
pensive watch. The case is nick- 
el, guaranteed to keep its color 
and to be very durable. ‘The 
illustration shows the exact size 
of the watch, but gives but a 
very poor idea of its beautiful 
appearance. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction, and to anyone not 

rfectly satistied we will cheer- 
ully refund the amount paid, 
upon application. There is no 
longer any reason for any person 
to be without a ,watch, as the 
terms upon which we offer this 
puts it within reach of all. We 
=< ean furnish either Roman or 
Arabic dial, so please specify style desired when ordering. 

Given for Sixteen subscribers, or Eight subscribers and 
$1.50 additional. 

Price $3.00, or with your subscription one year $3.50. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


Gent’s Silverine Watch. 


Given for Twenty-Eight Three-Months Subscribers, or Four- 
teen Subscribers and $2.50. 














For those who desire a little better watch than the one described 
above, we offer a seven-jewel, stem-winding and stem-setting Wal- 
tham or Elgin movementin the famous Dueber_ Silverine case. 
This is a strictly first-class watch and by far the best, both for su- 
perior quality and for handsome appearance, ever offered at such alow 
price. It is an accurate timekeeper, as good in that respect as any 
watch made, no matter how high the price. We send this watch, which 
we guarantee will give perfect satisfaction, upon the following terms: 

Given for Twenty-Eight three-months subscribers, or Four- 
teen subscribers and $2.50 additional. 

Price $5.00, or with your subscription one year $5.50. Post- 


age paid by us in each case. 
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The Best Stamping Outfit. 


The Largest Collection of New and Artistic Stamping Pat: 
terns Ever Offered. 


Given for Six Three-Months Subscribers. 


The Best Outfit consist 
of 24 sheets of choice new 
Patterns, made on best 
linen paper, each sheet 
14x22 inches in size, and 
one large cake of Eureka 
Compound, with full and 
complete instructions for 
Stamping instantly and 
permanentiy, without heat 
or trouble. No paint or 
powder necessary. We 
guarantee that the equal of 
these Patterns, in quantity 































and quality, cannot be 
bought from any retail 


pattern catalogue for less 
than $10.00. Space is too 
limited to enable us to give 
a description of each pat- 
tern contained in the Out- 
fit. Suffice it to say, that 
there are three handsome 
new Alphabets, and De- 
signs with Orchids, Clover, 
Daisies, Tulips, Roses, 
Leaves, Poppies, Golden 
Rod, Mistletoe, Wheat, 
Fuchsias, Pinks, Palm, Pineapple, Forget-me-nots, Lily- 
of-the-Valley, Fruits of all kinds,Ferns, Sweet Peas, and 
Primroses, Ribbon, Bow-knot, Grecian, and Convention- 
al Borders and Designs. Comprising, in fact, new, ele- 
gant and beautiful Patterns for every conceivable kind 
and style of fashionable embroidery, such as Table and 
Bureau Scarfs, Laundry Bags, Tidies, Doilies, Towels, 
Splashers, Tray and Carvers’ Cloths, Ta- 
ble and Piano Covers, ete., etc., not for- 
getting a multitude of beautiful designs 
for Babies’ Dresses, Blankets, etc. The 
Patterns are new and large, many of them 
have been designed especially for this 
Outfit, and all are of the best designs and 
perfection of workmanship. Every lady 
will appreciate this complete and modern 











Stamping Outfit, which is adapted to the requirements of everyone at 
ping , ! | yone 
all interested in embroidery and needlework. 


Given for Six three-months subscribers, or Three subscrib- 
ers and 35 cents additional, 


Price 75 cents, or with your subscription one ‘year $1.50° 
Postage paid by us in each case. 





American Agriculturist Weather Forecasts 
and Farmers’ Almanac for 189%, 


Contains Over 500 Pages and 10,000 Facts. 
Given for Two Three-Months Subscribers. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Weather Forecasts and Farmers’ 
Almanacis an entirely new book, 
compiled by competent editors, 
in consultation with the best 
authorities. It contains statistics 
on Agriculture, Railroads, Schools, 
Weather, Politics, Cities, Counties, 
States, Countries, People, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, and a thousand 
things thoughtfal thinkers would 
never think of until they consult- 
ed the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Almanac. There is no Annual in 
America to compare withit. It is 
a practical educator on common 
every-day affairs. This Almanac 
contains Weather Forecasts for 
every day in the year. It is an 
Encyclopedia of Official, Statis- 
tical, Political, Educational, His- 
torical and General Information 
and Religious Facts, likewise a 
practical direction for the affairs 
of Office, Home and Farm. 

It is a treasury of knowledge 
that will be found of the greatest 
use in answering the thousands 
of questions that constantly arise 
in regard to dates, places, persons, 
statistics, etc. 

It contains 500 pages printed 
from entirely new plates, and the type is large and clear. No Library, 
Desk or Household should be without it. 


Given for Two three-months subscribers. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 














Price 25 cents. 
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The Home Repairing Outfit. 


Given for Twelve Three-Months Subscribers. 


This outfit is the result of years of study, experiment and correspondence in the manufac- 
ture of Iron Lasts and Repairing Outfits; and its practical advantages need only to be seen 
and tried to be appreciated. 

It consists of 33 first-class tools and materials shown in cut, viz: 1 Iron Last, 10 inches; 1 
Iren Last, 8 inches; 1 Iron Last, 6 inches; 1 Iron Last, 4 inches; 1 Iron Standard with Base; 
1 Pkg Assorted Nails: 1 Pkg 4-8 Wire Clinch Nails; 1 Pkg 5-8 Wire Clinch Nails; 1 Pkg 6-8 
Wire Clinch Nails; 6 Pairs Star Heel Plates; 1 Sewing Awl Complete; 1 Pegging Awl; 1 
Wrench for Pegging Aw]; 1 Stabbing Awl Complete; 1 Shoe Knife; 1 Shoe Hammer; 1 Bottle 
Rubber Cement; 1 Bottle Leather Cement; 1 Ball Wax; 1 Ball Shoe Thread; 1 Bunch Bristles; 
4 Harness Needles; 1 pair pliers, and directions for use. 

An ingenious boy or man can find profitable and agreeable employment using these tools. 
With this outfit one may do his own repairing. No pegs needed—simply wire clinch nails. 
Any person can successfully use it. The tools inclosed in this outfit if purchased separately 
at a hardware store, would cost between $5.00 and $6.00. We offer the whole outfit on the 
following terms: 

Given for Twelve three-months subscribers, or Six subscribers and $1.00. 


Price $2.00, or with your subscription one year $2.50. Sent by express, receiver 
to pay charges, which will be light. Give name of express office if different from 


postofiice address. 


Gent’s Two-Bladed Pocket Knife. 


Given for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 





This cut shows the best knife for service and 

all practical purposes that 

Was ever made. The mak- 

ers, Maher & Grosh, 

are renowned the 

world over for the 

excellence of their 

Ss and this 

yj knife is no excep- 

tion to the rule. It 

is made of razor 

steel, tested and 

fully guaranteed. Has two blades as, shown in cut, and retails at 75 cents in all country stores. 

We offer it at a reduced price, and have no hesitation in saying that itis the best knife ever 
ceffered for the money. 


Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscribers and 25 cents. 
Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.35. Postage paid by us in 
each case. 


RAZOR STEEL 


THOTT ny 
aa 





Holder and 20 Tools. 


for Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


Tool 


Given 


This is one of the most useful articles made. It is practical and valuable in every house- 
hold, and once used will never be laid aside with useless articles. The cut shows the han- 
dle, which is hollow, and where the tools are kept when not in use, together with all the 
tools. The handle is made from hard maple, highly polished, and has a screw cap. The 
chuck is polished steel, and will hold any tool, from a pin to a large mill file. The tool is so 
very useful and convenient that it should be in every home in the land. It is indispensable 
to the farmer--handy in the barn, the shop and the hones. 


Given for Four three-months subscribers, or Two subscribers and 25 cents. 
Price 50c, or with your subscription one year $1.25. Postage paid by us in each case. 





National Standard Dictionary 


Given for Four Three-Months 


Subscribers. 

This Dictionary 
is aUniversal 
Handbook tor 
readyreferencé, 
handsomely _illus- 
| trated, neatly print- 
ed with plain type 
on good paper, and 
bound in handsome 
cloth binding. It 
contains 608 pages 
and about 40,000 
words correctly 
| spelled, correctly 
pronounced and ex- 
actly defined—this 
number being all 
the words needed 
for daily use. 

This reference 
book also contains 700 pictorial illustrations, 
representing birds, animals, fishes, insects, 
plants, flowers, seeds, implements, perfectly 
showing hundreds of objects found in mechan- 
ics, mathematics, geometry, architecture, mil- 
itary, naval, botany and the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. 

Besides being a complete dictionary, it 
contains concise, important and correct articles 
on the following subjects, viz: 

Abbreviations in common use. 

A full table of synonyms. This table 
the greatest value to those who would 
and speak smoothly and correctly. 

A biographical register, containing date of 
birth and death of the famous personages 
history, art, science, literature, religion and 
politics, from the earliest known time to the 
present. This information alone is worth the 
price of the book. 

Given for Four three-months subscrib- 
ers, or Two subscribers and 25 cents. 


Price 50 cents, or with your subscrip- 
tion one year $1.25. Postage paid by us 
in each case. 


Pictures of All Countries. 


A FASCINATING BOOK, CONTAINING 
NEARLY 300 SUPERB PICTURES. 


Given for Only Two Three-Months Sub- 
scribers. 


700 ILLU STRATIONS 
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‘*Pictures of All Countries’’ is a new illus- 
trated book containing nearly three hundred 
beautiful full page Pictures of Famous Places, 
Cities, Sights and Peoples. The original cost 
of the engravings was at least $30,000. They 
were intended to illustrate a fine work to be 
sold at $60. <A description of each picture 
is given. We have published these illustra- 
tions in one large volume, with a concise and 
accurate description of each picture, the whole 
collection furnishing an intellectual treat of 
absorbinginterest. By securing this wonderful 
book you may take a trip around the globe. 
Among the nations you would visit by going 
through the book would be Canada, Mexico, 
Africa, England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Iceland, Syria, 
Italy, Greece, Austria, Russia, Siberia, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Turkey, Palestine, Persia, 
Arabia, India, China, Japan, Australia, 
Switzerland, United States, South America, 
and others, including islands of the sea. 

We offer this book, which we have but 
briefly described and which must be seen to 
be appreciated, upon such liberal terms that no 
one should fail to secure a copy. 

Given for Two three-months subscribers. 

Price 25 cents, or with your subscrip- 
tion one year $1.20. Postage paid by 'us 
in each case. 





